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SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 16, 1850. 
oe 

1 F we were to give a full, true, and 

particular account of what took 

place on Saturday last, the 9th 

of November, when, as in Shak- 

speare’s time and words,— 





“ London did pour out her citizens, — 
The mayor and all his brethren in best sort, 





commencing in the morning when the old lord 
and the new lord breakfasted together in Guild- 
hall, and ending with notes of a quadrille in the 
council-chamber at the same place (after the 
banquet), amid a crowd composed of all sorts 
of men, from Lord John down to a “ good 
apprentice,” wherein Tom Brown and John 
Jones (and ever may it be so) rubbed shoulders 
with her Majesty’s ministers,* and inwardly re- 
solved to achieve the same position themselves, 
seeing that it only needs a strong determina- 
tion and a little luck,—some of our readers 
might say we were travelling out of our right- 
lined path into flowery meads for our own enjoy- 
ment rather than their information. There- 
fore we will not do it. We will not tell how, 
paraphrasing a rhyme of an early time,— 

** Selected citizens, i’ th’ morning all, 

At ten o’clock did meet in old Guildhall :” 

we will say nothing of the marshalling of the 
procession, the “ progress” to Westminster, 
through dense crowds piled up to house-tops, 
or of the dinner, as a dinner, with its blaze of 
lights, clanging trumpets, barons of beef served 
from high pulpits, strong speeches, and the 
“loving-cup,” with Gog and Magog in Barbaric 
splendour looking down grimly on the whole. 
It is, nevertheless, a wonderful sight, this din- 
ner, and would lead most persons to agree with 
Thomas Middleton, who wrote the “ Triumphs 
of Truth,” in 1613, that—* Search all chroni- 
cles, histories, and records, in what language 
or letter soever—let the inquisitive man waste 
the deere treasure of his time and eyesight — 
he shall conclude his life only in this certainty, 
that there is no subject upon earth received 
into the place of his government with the like 
state and magnificence as is the Lord Maior 
of the Citty of London.” 

All this, however, we let pass: but having 
been so fortunate as to lead the City author- 
ities to attempt an improvement of the Mayor’s 
“ Niding,” or “ Show,” we should be wanting 
in ourduty—that is, to ourselves—if we omitted 
to record the fact. ‘The suggestions printed in 
page 493 were referred by the Lord Mayor and 
Sheriffs’ Committee to Mr. Bunning, the 
energetic city architect, and he called in to his 
assistance Mr. F. Fenton and Mr. Batty, by 
whom the representations suggested were 
carried out.t We should be wrong if we said 
it was done as well as it could be: the parties 
engaged upon it would not say so: the time 
was short, the matter novel : but it was, never- 
” © We ourselves « bumped” the. Lord Chancellor in the 
course of a saltatory effort, and ought to apologise for the 
same. Such bumpings conduce to the safety, the great- 
ness, and the glory of England. 

+ The following is a description of the pageant that was 
introduced :—Two pages. Prac (personified by a young 
woman attired in a white robe, with wings, bearing in her 
right hand the olive branch, mounted on a white palfrey), 
having in her train Europe, Asia, Africa, and America, 
represented by male and female equestrians, clad in na- 
tional costume, illustrating the four quarters of the globe. 
Two pages. Horse of Europe (supporting the arms of the 
nation, emblazoned on a shield). Two Arabs, conducting 
the Camel of Asia (supporting a device, containing the 
emblems of the Asiatic nations and arms). Two pages. 


Two negroes, conducting the elephant of Africa — 
ing a device, formed of the palm tree, various birds and 
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theless, very well done, entitled those who 
did it to thanks, and gave general plea- 
sure to the countless thousands who witnessed 
the procession. 
be improved, and made fully “ accordant with 
the ancient character of the show, and worthy 
of the present time.” 
dents that occurred at starting, the emblems 
of Art were ominously disrupted by the jerk- 
ing of the horse that bore them, and Minerva, 
who surmounted them, descended from her 
high place as if despising an artificial eleva- 
tion. On the return, however, this was set 
right. 

The want of a new thoroughfare in the city 
was strongly felt on that day, and those who 
are careless about mouth 
of Chancery-lane, if they had been fixed 
there for half an hour, as we were, on that 
morning, might have been stirred to exertion. 
The necessity for alteration on Ludgate-hill, 
too, where it opens into St. Paul’s-churchyard, 
was seen: and we hope, by the way, relative 
to this much-needed improvement, that it will 
not be forgotten that the Dean and Chapter 
of St. Paul’s have expressed their willingness 
to open the area in front of the cathedral when 
this approach is widened. 


enlarging the 


We hope soon to 
hear of something being done inside St. Paul’s: 
be filled with stained 
glass, the paintings in the dome renovated, and 
If the 
leading artists of England were to offer now, 
as they did many years ago, to decorate the 
interior of the cathedral gratuitously, the offer 
would probably not be refused. 


the windows should 


the walls adorned with colourings. 


The present 
dean has a fine opportunity to connect his 
name worthily with the building, and will, we 
hope, avail himself of it. The fore-court will 
very shortly be opened to the public during the 


day. On Saturday the custodians made (fairly) | 


a rich harvest by admitting spectators within 
the rails, all glad enough to escape the pressure 
from without. In an adjacent street some 
jugglers and rope-dancers were quietly prac- 
tising their art, and recalled to us an incident 
described by Leland in his record of a tri- 
umphal passage through the city in February 
1546-7. The account, as quoted by Mr. J. G. 
Nichols, in his ‘‘ London Pageants,” says :— 


“There was a rope as great as the cable of | 


a ship stretched from the battlements of St. 
Paul’s steeple, and fastened to a great anchor, 
which was fixed near the gate of the Dean’s 
house. When the king approached, a man 
appeared (who was a foreigner, a native of 
Arragon) lying on the rope; and with his 
head foremost, throwing his arms and legs out, 
he slid down on his breast from the battle- 
ments to the ground, as it had been an arrow 
from a bow. Hecame to the king, and kissed 
his Majesty’s foot; and so after a few words 
had passed, ran up the rope again until he 
came over the midst of the church-yard, 
where, having a rope about him, he plaied cer- 
tain mysteries on the said rope, as tumbling 
and casting one leg from another; or, as 
Holinshed expresses it, ‘plaied many prettie 
toies.” He then tied himself to the cable by 
the right leg ‘a little beneath the wrist of the 


fruits, together with the colours of the nations). Two 
pages. Indians, conducting two deer of America (sup- 
porting symbols). Two pages, conducting a horse, bearing 
attributes of Industry, the beehive, and agricultural im- 
plements. Two pages, conducting the horse, bearing at- 


tributes of Art—sculpture and emblems of the fine arts. | 


Two pages, conducting the horse bearing attributes of 


Commerce—a ship in full sail over a globe, anchor, &e. | 


Two pages, conducting the horse bearing attributes of 
Manufactures, machinery, &e. An allegorical car, drawn 
by six cream-coloured horses, the car representing a state 
barge, rowed by tars, tritons and icicles at the stem, 
in the centre bearing a large globe, with Brrrannra 


and Happiness personated by young ladies, allegorically | 


robed ; the former at the foot, and the latter seated on 
a throne on the summit of the globe, bearing symbols 
of Peace. 


Next year it will, doubtless, | 


Amongst the few acci- | 


| foot,’ and having so hung for a time re- 
covered himself and came down.” 

Three hundred years, it will be seen, have 
effected very little improvement in rope-danc- 
ing and the corde wolante. These same words 
would serve to describe the most recent efforts 
of the kind at Vauxhall or “ Astley’s.” 

When we got on to Blackfriars-bridge,— 
which, by the way, is scarcely in a condition 
to be trusted with such a load as it then bore,— 
we could look at nothing but an enormous 
chimney, which has sprung up in Thames- 
street, close by, and serves sadly to mar the 
view of St. Paul’s, which before was so good 
here. It belongs to a steam flour-mill of great 
extent, and, considered by itself, seems an 
excellent piece of work: in its position, how- 
ever, it is most injurious.* 

We must return to Guildhall, to give Mr. 
Bunning praise for the improvement which he 
continues to effect in the adornment of the 
Hall and the adjacent chambers, for state 
days. The novelty on the present occasion 
was a charming collection of sculpture, in 
the shape of statues and bas-reliefs, ap- 
propriately placed. Mr. Carew contributed 
a statue of Sir Robert Peel, a fine work 
of art, but, as it seemed to us, not a good 
likeness. Mr. Calder Marshall sent the “ First 
| Whisper of Love” (a repetition of his work 
under that name, purchased by the Art-Union 
of London), the “ Aurora and Zephyr,” 
“ Sabrina,” and others; and Mr. Weekes, his 
statue of Lord Wellesley, and some excellent 
busts, especially one of Allan Cunningham. 
Painting and sculpture have been heretofore 
wholly neglected by the Corporation. Surely 
they could contrive to devote, say 500/. a-year, 
for the encouragement of art and artists: at 
the same time that they worthily adorned their 
meeting-rooms, they might thus foster talent, 
and set up suggesters of good thoughts and 
prompters to great deeds,—rich heir-looms for 
their successors. 

Here is another opportunity for the present 
chief magistrate to begin a good work. A 
consideration for Art is on the rise in the city, 
notwithstanding the ominous fall of Minerva. 








COPYISM IN ARCHITECTURE.+ 


Iam always proud to answer your call for 
a contribution to your miscellany of architec- 
tural discussion, but in the present instance 
you give me too short notice for any attempt 
more formidable than a general gossip on some 
subject which comes prominently to hand. 
And the first subject which occurs to me is 
| our old theme of Copyism, as lately discussed 
| by Messrs. Pugin, Scott, and Fergusson in the 
|columns of THe Buitper. It was only a 
| little time ago that I first heard of this famous 
| tournament ; for, however strange the confes- 
| sion may appear, | had positively not seen my 
| old friend THe BuiLpeEr for months, till one 
afternoon lately I got hold of the file for a 
| year, and plunged over head and ears into it 
for the rest of the day. I could not bat feel 
| surprised at the altered tone of the defenders 
| of Copyism in this case—indeed, the entirely 
| altered ground which is assumed. The ques- 
| tion is one of Gothic architecture alone, in the 
| first place. For the once universal “ authority ”’ 
of the classic standards there seems to be no one 
to advance a word! There was an opening, 
as I think, for the Orders, every one of them, 
to edge themselves into the dispute, but not an 
order was ever mentioned—the fight was alto- 
| gether for revived Mediavalism. Secondly, 


* This chimney rises about 70 feet above the building to 
which it belongs: the latter is about 90 feet high, making 
a total of 160 feet. The external diameter of the shaft, 
where it starts above the top of the building, is, we are 
told, 12 feet 4 inches ; the top diameter, 8 Tent. the cap 








| sails over nearly to the extent of the bottom diameter. The 
internal diameter of the flue is 6 feet, at bottom. Phe 
| building is seven stories in height, wholly fire-proof, being 
formed of girders and iron joists, carried on iron cohamas 
from top to bottom. 
+ Read at a Meeting of the Architectural Assogiatien, 
Nov. 1, 1860, 
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the argument showed an abandonment of even those who fully appreciate the intellectual stir 


the ordinary ground of the authority of the | of the day, and anticipate great things from it 
pure “examples ’—the excellence of authen- | in due time. So far from pooh-pcohing young 
ticity: the plea is an entirely new one, and is,| men and their ‘wild visions,’—insisting on 
moreover, accompanied with so clear andj rigorous adherence to precedent, and dis- 
straightforward a statement of principles, pre- | couraging that freedom of thought which is 
mises, and conclusions, that nothing could be | beginning to show itself amongst them, he 
more fair or satisfactory. Mr. Pugin evinces | looks to them hopefully, agreeing with those 
a slight acidity, certainly, but otherwise speaks | who think that the destinies of a nation depend 
plainly out ; and Mr. Fergusson and Mr. Scott | upon its boys.” Read this over again and 
(particularly the latter) expound their views | observe every word—the enlightenment of 
with admirable manliness. both speaker and reporter. ‘‘ He would like 

Four years and a half ago, when I first began | (he continues) to see a little less flippancy and 
to take an interest in this question, if there was | self-conceit in some cases (not a whit less of 
ope word more than another in every body’s it, say I; else where would be the liberty of 
mouth it was precedent,—* the authority of the | the young fresh intellect, undisciplined, but 
ancients.”—the dogma of the books—Stuart | unsophisticated,—the mountain stream un- 
and Revett. Chambers, Palladio, Alberti, checked—the native soul untamed ?); but,” as 
\Vitruvius,— the test of travel, whether you he good-naturedly says, “when their know- 
had set veritable foot on classic land far away, | ledge increases, their own deficiencies will 
where the ruins are. Some have a good theory, become more apparent (true; we learn to 


| 


that when the increasing purpose which through know, like Newton, only how little we 
the ages runs, comes to the necessity foranew | know), and they will view with greater 


movement, there never fails to be some one at! consideration the shortcomings of others.” 
t 


hand to fulfil the mission of its minister: and | (Bravissimo to the man of the old school! 
when Tue BuiLper gives me credit for hav- | Mark the words—* The shortcomings of others” 
ing a hand in the first of the attack, I suppose | —how honest they are! the boys will make 
I may assume it to be so. And, in this view | allowance for the shortcomings of the men!) 
of the case, certainly there was something | “ It is not (pursues our old professional friend) 
unusually apt in my connection with the move- | because I have been five and forty years in the 
ment. ‘I'wo years previously I had come up | profession, that I am to expect implicit assent 


to the great metropolis from a northern city | to all my opinions, and blind deference to all 
push my fortune, carrying with me an | my suggestions, on the part of those who are 
ntroduction to just one architect,—but that | now entering it: fashions have changed, 
the one who, in my eyes, stood for the whole | though principles are permanent; views are 
id, and whose name on the superscription | extended, facilities are greater; the little that 
of letter made me almost quake with | the youngsters do know is all in accordance with 
rererence—Thomas Leverton Donaldson—to | the present state of knowledge, and it is easier 
; kind friend. He sat me down at | forthemto advanceon that than for one whohas 
le, and I felt as if on Mount | already run a race, and would perhaps have to 

ant was he—as he always | ‘ try back’ at starting.’ Such testimony from 
Iness of my confidence, I | this good British-hearted man of the old school 














ily heretical idea; but with | is worth a wilderness of vapouring about 
of the ancients I was vanquished | strait-waistcoats. Believe me, the movement 
1 laid down my arms abashed.| which you and I began four years ago would 
had spent a year, by a singular | not, at this time of day, be deemed worthy of 
mong the Yankees, and I returned | such vociferous assault if it were really nothing 
broad-brimmed hat, a full-skirted | or of no practical effect. It is because “ men 
shirt-collar turned down, with my | of the old school” are now beginning to look 
is in my pockets, and as much beard as | | to the boys “ hopefully,” and ‘ expect great 
cogld muster under my chin. I was full of | things from you in due time,” that it becomes 
liberty and equality and go-a-head-ism (I think | worth while for a Pugin to throw at you a 
I never shall regret my year among the | sneering vor, ora Cockerell to recommend a 
Americans; for their freedom of thought— | strait-waistcoat for you. Five years ago where 
but little understood with us yet—is a grand | was precedent? Many of you can now scarcely 
thing to see, anda noble thing to learn). It] appreciate its mighty position. And who 
was not wonderful, therefore, that precedent | speaks of it now? Not even Mr. Donaldson, 
should sound now most strangely in my ears, | the one man of all who has the best right to 
and the authority of the ancients seem a most | maintain it with honour to the last, as the idol 
extravagant conception; and, accordingly, I| of a lifetime of learning. And who will say 
revolted. I wrote letters so devoid of venera- | that it may not be better for us to have to meet 
tion, that Tuc Buitper could not publish | now such a rebuke as Mr. Pugin’s and Mr. 
all of them, and I therefore put the matter | Cockerell’s, rather than to have gone farther 
in a book. It was a vociferous and undis- | and fared worse? Have we not seen revolu- 
ciplined hook, as any one would suppose ; but | tions, in running too hastily, overtaken 
I am not yet ashamed of it: I read it half| breathless and overwhelmed? And_ have 
through the other day with, at this distance of | we not seen virtue, over and over again, in 
time, the zest of novelty, and I felt bound to | thrusting too rashly the ideal upon the 
own that I was mur? brave and spiritual then | real, exploding in tumult or expiring in 
than now. | dejection? And if our stage be a humble one 

This is all, so far, personal; but what I | beside Paris, or Hungary, or Rome; and if 
meant to reduce it to is this: much has been our interests at stake be far less mighty than 
accomplished since that day, and in its ac- | the weal or woe of nations, and our weapons 
complishment my utmost expectations have | less majestic than cannon and the headman’s 
been realised in that scheme on which I built | axe, yet may we look from afar off upon those 
my strongest hopes—the architectural asso-| more magnificent dramas as they pass, and 
ciation of young minds. learn a lesson for our own. Our revolu- 

Much, I repeat, has been accomplished | tionary course has crept comfortably on 
since that day. Some may affect to sneer at| through four good years of preliminaries— 
it. “ Vox et preterea nihil,” says Mr. Pugin; | quiet constitutional agitation—abstract test ; 
“ overweening conceits,” chimes in Professor | and now there is no one really to oppose its 
Cockerell, “savouring of aberration, tending | progress. ‘There will be reactionaries to sneer 
to a strait-waistcoat.” But the one of these | at us in fear of our success, and even to call 
authorities being somewhat reactionary, and | us unpleasant names, and recommend to us 
the other somewhat erratic,—do this with me. | unpleasant things, as a sure sign that we are 
Look into Tne Buitper of the 23rd of | succeeding. When the new light first assails 
February last,—the very previous page to that | the old, it assumes a sour expression, and con- 
in which our Royal Academy professor, from | ducts itself boisterously against a stronghold 
whom we hoped better things some time ago, he | so difficult to shake; but when the foundations 
being, as it happened, in another humour, now | are sapped, and the citadel is tottering, it is the 
styles youand me Babylonian-tower-builderson | old light that now uses the bad language, and 
the way to a strait-waistcoat : look into this, I | the new light laughs at it. But take courage : 
say, and read the kindly, manly, honest words | if in overthrowing the old (as it is admitted we 
of the ‘‘ Old Professional Friend who lives a| have done), we have established no new in its 
hundred Miles from London ;” the “ Man of | place (wherein the complaint lies), we have at 
the Old School,” who “ looked in last night for | least prepared the way for the new, and, no 
half-an-hour’s gossip” with our true-hearted | one can deny, incited the desire to have it; 
Bi ILDER: how cheering those words are! | and it will come, as the Man of the Old School 

Although of the old school, he is one of says, in due time, as we shall see, It is some 











thing, and a great thing, to have attained the 
abstract ideal fact: to realise it in practice is a 
task for patience, and perseverance, and oppor- 
tunity. 

The precedent of the classical party being 
abandoned, and the upholders of the revived 
medizeval (as the prevailing fashion) being left 
to defend their somewhat analogous position, 
let us see how they do it. 

If Mr. Pugin’s real argument be simply that 
in Roman Catholic temples adherence to the 
forms and spirit of Roman Catholic times 
should be the rule, seeing that (as he lays it 
down) ‘‘as the faith of the church is un- 
changeable, the form and arrangements of 
an ancient church are just as appropriate for 
the nineteenth as for the thirteenth century,” 
and further seeing that (as he says) “ the ex- 
ternals of religion have suffered a lamentable 
debasement during the last three centuries, 
and by returning to the old and appropriate 
forms we are only regaining our natural habit,” 
—if this be Mr. Pugin’s only position, the 
question is withdrawn. He argues as a Roman 
Catholic for Roman Catholics alone, upon a 
matter of faith, and we are bound to respect 
the dogmas of others as we would have our 
own respected. When architecture is adopted 
as a matter of faith, we cannot fairly demand 
that the question shall be decided on grounds 
of taste alone: if we argue, it must be on the 
field of faith first, and on the other only after 
we have won the former. 

And when Mr. Scott takes the field in sup- 
port of Mr. Pugin, if he represent that class 
in the English Church who hold similar views 
to those above alluded to, he is equally beyond 
our reach. 

But you, I presume, view the question as 
not of religion, but of taste; and for your con- 
sideration Mr. Scott lays down in very fair 
logic a proposition different from the above 
and quite within your province. “ We had an 
architecture (says he) which was at once the 
offspring of our race, our climate, and our 
religion; but we were enticed from it by an 
exotic style unsuited to any of them: this we 
have for three centuries been vainly endeavour- 
ing to render our own,—we have now become 
quite dissatisfied with it: what, then, can be 
more reasonable than to begin again where we 
left off?’ And this seemingly fair argument 
he supports by the auxiliary reasons, that we 
have no style at all at present of our own,— 
that experience teaches us we cannot delile- 
rately invent a new style for the occasion,— 
and that the old style is one of surpassing 
beauties. 

This argument, if admitted, would at once 
lead us to abandon all we are now, or have of 
late been, practising, and to commence design- 
ing all our architecture on the model furnished 
by the last works immediately before the 
period of the revival—not only churches, but 
palaces, monuments, and public and domestic 
buildings, streets, railway stations, and the 
building for the exhibition of the works of in- 
dustry of all nations. 

But this argument, if I do not misrepresent 
it, is, I consider, faulty in all its main premises, 
but chiefly in one—namely, that we have no 
style at present of our own. I fancy I can 
see very clearly that we have a style of our 
own, and one which cannot fail to triumph 
ultimately over every attempt to introduce the 
style of another nation, another climate, or, let 
me add, another age. 

Architecture, as I said long ago, is partly 
based upon the principles of construction, as 
the material embodiment of the spiritual idea: 
I may further affirm, that in its first elements 
and primary efforts it is of necessity entirely 
based on the requirements and manner of 
building. Now in our present adoption of all 
sorts of heterogeneous styles we happen to be 
aided by the possession of all sorts of mate- 
rials ;—ponderous blocks of sandstone, such as 
guided the Greeks, equally with the small 
Kentish rag, such as governed the design of 
the middle ages; with all kinds of roof cover- 
ings,—slate, stone, tiles, lead, corrugated iron, 
and all the rest of it; and what we have 
not at command naturally, we can produce 
artificially,—and if not the fact, then the sem- 
blance, for we can build with brick and make 
it anything we like with plaster. Moreover, 


with our iron, glass, slab-slate, ashlaring, and 
veneering, cements, and painted joiners’ work, 
we can add still very greatly to our means 
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Vor. VIII.—No. 406. ] 
of production; so that if it were the 


order to build, whether by the pattern 
of Aladdin’s Palace, Solomon’s Temple, 


or good Mr. Peggotty’s boat, we could do it | 


as a matter of business, to any amount indefi- 
nitely, at a day’s notice. 
draw, if no more, at least this conclusion, that 
our circumstances, on the whole, are not to be 
compared with those of the period at which 


Mr. Scott would have us begin again, and, | 


therefore, that his argument even already loses 
a good deal of its applicability. 
But further than this, I would nowassert, first, 


that a natural style of architecture is such as | 


can accomplish the wants of the circumstances 
in the way of building in the most suitable and 
economical manner with the full advantage of 
all the materials and other appliances at com- 
mand; secondly, that a natural style for us 
now-a-days must of necessity be much varied 
for the variety of subjects; thirdly, that, 
taking many circumstances into account, the 
present age is one which is eminently calcu- 
lated for the development of natural style, and 
the overthrow of whatever is upheld by no- 
thing better than tradition and association. 

In walking along the new streets of any 
town, where houses are built without the ex- 
pense of any vestige of “the styles of archi- 
tecture,” do you see no sfyle appearing? Are 
they not all similar? This is one part of the 
natural style in its elements, at the least, its 
principles, based on pure construction. The 
glass palace is another instance. The “ con- 
venticles ” of the very poor Dissenters, where 


they cannot afford conventional decoration, | 


are another instance. And between classical 
Italy and medizval England I certainly think 
that the sympathies of our age, as thus 
evidenced in their elements, cannot be denied 
to be assuredly more in unison with those of 
the former ‘than those of the latter: this, 
generally speaking, of course, and so far as 
an indication may be had of the tendency of 
the age. 

My advice, if you would have me speak with 
candour, to all young students, certainly is this: 
study classical antiquities for their excellence ; 
medieval antiquities (in proper selection) for 
their excellence too; and the principles evinced 
in common English 19th century housebuild- 
ing, for the development of their tendency in 
natural style. ‘To begin where we left off is to 
my mind absurd, for not only do I deny the 
one of Mr. Scott’s premises to which I have 
directed attention, but I am equally unable to 
admit the Gothic style to be the offspring either 
of our race—although of Englishmen—or our 
religion in any way atall. I have long viewed 
Gothie architecture as having really no firmer 
hold on the present mind than mere fashion— 
the same fashion which produced St. Paul’s 
from the mind of Wren, and St. Pancras from 
that of our own Inwood. Many are the beau- 
ties of the works of the middle ages, but let 
beauty be the test, and not mere authenticity, 
for very many are their deformities likewise. 
‘Their beauties are a valuable study, but as- 
suredly not more so than those of the classical 
times and the pure revival: if the clergy will 
have Gothic, give them what they wish, for 
they have a right to choose; but I for one 
cannot help seeing that the Gothic churches, 


From all which I | 


EXCLUSIVENESS IN ARCHITECTURE. 
ENCLOSURES. 

Tur advantages of enclosures, and the 
effect of exclusion upon the public, deserve a 
deep investigation, both for the sake of archi- 
tecture, as a fine art, and of public morals, as 
a branch of education. Nowhere does the 
subject obtrude itself so forcibly upon the 
studious traveller (except in southern Italy) so 
much as in this country, whose places of public 
worship, public edifices, the mansions of royalty 

and of wealth, exhibit by their outward and 

| inward architecture an innate feeling of fear of 

| the gaze of the populace, and an exclusion of 

| all but the privileged few, which is seldom met 
| with abroad. 

When this remark is made, a very ready 

| answer has been picked up by every foreign 


traveller, viz., “in this country the vulgar is | 


more brutal and intrusive than anywhere 

else ;”’ and “ the beautiful is neither admired 

nor honoured by the people here as else- 
| where.” 

The position, I maintain, is not true; andif 
| true, is not an answer that should be given, 
| but an assertion of a melancholy character, 
| deserving the investigation of the moralist. In 
| this country the people are not more intrusive 
| than anywhere else, for the character of the 
| English for keeping themselves to themselves 
| is objected to them by every foreigner; and 
besides, where servants are allowed to demand 
money for it, intrusion is no longer thought 
| brutal or vulgar, but is tolerated by the master 
| in a despicably shabby manner, instead of 
straightforwardly and handsomely. 

The beautiful is neither admired nor hon- 
oured any where else, so much as in England ; 
but the people is not so extravagant in its 
gestures and cries of admiration, as in the 
price it pays for its gratification: and if any 
fact be decisive, it should be that England, as 
a whole, is considered superior in beauty to 
every other country in Europe; a superiority, 
entirely due to the moral character of the 
people! ean this be co-existent with most 
intrusive vulgarity? If the position be true, 
we unhesitatingly announce ourselves as 
having a population endowed with the highest 
amount of education,—when average beauty, 
or even beauty of the highest rank, has failed 
to please, and extravagance is necessary to 
cause excitement to the mind,—at one and the 
same time with a moral character below that 
of the veriest savage of Africa or Australia. 
This “fear of the gaze of the populace, and 
an exclusion of all but the privileged few,” 
does not arise from the extensive brutality of 
the people: the Englishman does not say 
with Horace,— 


‘Odi profanum vulgus ef arceo.” 


But he is a martyr to a spirit of exclusiveness, 
pardonable, perhaps, as arising, first, from 
business habits; secondly, from domestic 
comfort; and these two features, nowhere com- 
bined in life so much as in this country, curi- 
ously amalgamate with a third, viz. the ambi- 
tion of aristocracy, or the desire to “ get into 
a better set,” natural to all the world. That 
the whole foundation of this exclusiveness is 
self-love, or rather selfishness, and so opposed 
to the spirit of our religion, no one will deny ; 


one and all, and the Houses of Parliament, | and it is in the hope of shaming one or two 


with all their grandeur, both sink equally into 
disrepute with the common-sense practical 


“ preaching-house”’ of Mr. Pugin’s wrath, and 
the comfortable walls and ceiling, windows and 
doors, of an ordinary dwelling-house. And 
herein is evinced the tendency of the natural 
style of our period; and whether to study that 
fact, or “begin where we left off,’ I must 
leave you to determine for yourselves. 
Rosperr Kerr, 





Accuracy or Division.—A correspondent 
of the Morning Chronicle states that amongst 
the host of remarkable inventions to be exhi- 
bited next year, will be one by an eminent 
engineer in Lancashire, which shall ina moment 
detect the yet unknown inaccuracy of our 
most perfect national scales; which shall show 
by one sensitive touch how the devoted labour, 
the painful sight, and the unceasing study of 
years in obtaining accuracy of division, have 
been misapplied,—-a machine which will 
quickly, palpably, and satisfactorily show to us 


individuals, who may have it in their power to 
lead others, into reformation, that these obser- 
vations will conclude with examples of how 


home. 

Cathedrals on the continent give a first im- 
pression of their essentially catholic, i.e. not ex- 
clusive, principle; and where they have been 
adopted for Protestant worship, as at Magde- 
burg, Erfurt, Halberstadt, and other places, 
neither the pompous formidable enclosure of the 
exterior, nor the drawing-room-comfortable 
area fenced off in the interior of our St. Paul’s, 
exclude any section of the public from the lay 
portion of the temple, which at Magdeburg the 
celebrated Bishop Drueseke filled every Sun- 
day with all classes, especially not excluding 
those unfortunates who are totally shut out 
from the ranks of their devout and fashionable 
fellow Christians, if they can afford no seats 
in elegant pews in some of our churches, and 
are kept off, as a set of declared brutes, even 
from the gates of our temples, by formidable 
palisades. 





a difference of the 70,000th of an inch. 


they manage some things abroad, and at | 


whole European Continent, a Museum, or 
public collection, of any sort, surrounded by 
an enclosure with porters’ lodges. They seem 
to have been erected at the Ecole des Beaux 
Arts, merely to exhibit at one coup d’eil a 
series of varied designs; but the National 
Gallery and Royal Academy is doubly grated : 
the British Museum is to be boxed up. 

The Autocrat of Russia resides in the so- 
called winter palace, which has one of its 800- 
feet-fronts looking south to the Great Place 
adorned by the celebrated monolithic granite 
column, while the western front commands 
the Lesser Place, in which the guard mounts 
in parade on Sundays: the northern front, 
also 800 feet in length, faces the street and 
granite quay along the river: now, in the 
midst of this huge edifice are necessarily 
several courts (one of which is spacious 
enough for a whole batallion to mount guard 
| upon one side of the principal staircase), and 
the gates and entrances to all these inner courts 
are always open. Many British subjects, who 
never saw the inside of the marble arch as long 
as it guarded the open space before the palace 
of their most gracious Sovereign, have lounged 
in the inmost courts of the fearful Autocrat’s 
residence. From the river-side, across to the 
Great Place, there is even, for foot passengers 
acquainted with it, an open thoroughfare, 
which is only rarely used because it is a short 
cut to few localities. 

But on New Year’s Day, the whole interior 
of the palace is thrown open to the public at 
large; refreshments are handed from magni- 
ficent sideboards decked with plate; and the 

Emperor, with all his family, comes into bodily 
| contact with the crowd on this occasion, as well 
| as at the June festivities given at his summer 
palace of Peterhoff. Of course, in this coun- 
try, such a scene is impossible, as the loyalty 
of the people would smother their Queen. 

The Schloss, or royal residence at Berlin, is 
likewise surrounded on three sides by open 
places,—the Lust-garten, the Schlossplatz, and 
the Schlossfreiheit; the fourth front being 
separated only by the narrow stream from the 
street on the opposite bank of the river. It 
contains two spacious courts, through which a 
continuous crowd of foot passengers pours all 
day, as a short cut from the Markgrafenbrucke 
to the Hundsbrucke. 

The residence of the Emperor of Austria is 
called Die Burg, and is so situated as to offer, 
through the gate in the main body of the 
edifice, almost the only egress for the citizens 
when they go to enjoy their daily favourite 
promenade upon the glacis, and in the 
suburbs, swarming with places of public 
amusements. 

We were going to push the people still 
further away from Buckingham Palace, and no 
one on earth can give a sufficient reason for 
shutting some of the park gates and leaving 
others open; shutting some parks altogether, 
and leaving others partially open; while, as at 
St. James’s, the most inconvenient detour is 
very capriciously left open; while a straight 
avenue into the park by Marlborough House 
is closed and carefully guarded! It is for- 
bidden to walk in anything like a straight line 
from Half Moon-street to Statlord-row (be- 
cause people would seem to be going to the 
palace ?), yet a path divides the park in the 
other direction, where it is not so much 
wanted. 

Now, in the three monarchical residences 
above named, it will be remarked that grandeur 
of architectural design and arrangement pre- 
cludes at once in the spectator any painful im- 
pression of intrusion of the public on the 
strictest privacy of the sovereign inmate: 
whereas the architecture of our palaces seems 
to exhibit as clearly as possible the idea of a 
building suited only for an enclosed area ; and 
all the rest of our edifices are of the same 
feeling. oe 

The celebrated Palazzo Pitti, in Florence, 
with the gardens accessible to the public, has 
open doors for all admirers of painting, with- 
out reserve. Even the Vatican and Quirinal 
hardly shut some inner courts to the public, 
who freely wander through the larger gates. 
The residences of monarchs at Naples, Munich, 
Stuttgart; the palaces at Modena, Lucca, 
Carlsruhe, Darmstadt, &c., present no large 
gate shut to the public; and at Dresden the 
diffuse plan of the king’s palace admits even 











It will be found difficult to specify, upon the 


of several streets aud lanes intersecting the 
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palace, with thoroughfares for pedestrians in 
every possible direction. 

The mansions, or rather “ Houses,” of the 
British eristocracy present a still more sombre 
appearance of exclusion than any other class 
o: building. Lansdowne, Burlington, Chandos, 
Apsley, Devonshire, Holland, Portland, &c., 
are known to the traveller who has entered 
every 1 egal or princely palace on the continent, 
chiefly by dead, black, brick walls; within 
which the student of art can only arrive bya 
waste of what to him is literally blood and 
treasure, and whose gates are opened to the 
foreigner as a most especial favour only, be 
his standing in the world of art that of a 
Thorwaldsen or a Canova. Imagination can 
hardly depict the fate of a card, inscribed 
“ H. Vernet,” presented at the porter’s lodge 
at Chiswick, with a request to be allowed to 
see, from the lawn, an architectural gem; yet 
the sketches by our artists from the interiors 
of continental palaces are realities. 


Behind these blank walls, no proprietor | 


thought of building a grand facade : what con- 
tented him in town was good enough in the 
country: what suited the peer, was sufficient 
for the prince and the nation; and so behold 
the degradation of English architecture. How 
much better it were to bring foreigners to 
study here, and to detain our native students, 
it is useless to attempt to point out in few 
words. 

Another effect of the system of inclosures 
resolves itself into the question, has any man 
a right to immure art because he is rich 
enough ? 
asked, demands, and will receive, sooner than 
might be expected, a practical answer; the 
law of copyright, the reward of the artist, and 
self-interest, all being involved in the discus- 
sion which must ensue; but, till this be set- 





| of lightning. 
ternatural services to offer: 


And this question, once clearly | 


tled, it would be desirable, for the sake of the | 
arts, that the gentry of England should bear | 
in mind, that separation from the commons | 
has always been the ruin of the nobility, more | 


so than confusion with the masses; and that 
the poor only envy the rich, while the miser is 
by all men detested, ridiculed, and never for- 
given, Joun W. Papworrtu. 





NEGLECT OF SCULPTURE IN 
ENGLAND. 

ONE might suppose that in a nation so rich 
as Great Britain, where commerce is concen- 
trated, arts should flourish in proportion as 
manufactures progress; that as wealth in- 
creases, and her subjects become more affluent, 
so, also, they should become more refined, and 
that the taste for fine-art evidences in all the 
Schools of Design should keep pace with the 
prosperity of the people. Such would be the 


impression of a native-born subject of the | 


colonies, who had but read of picture-galleries, 
studios, and schools, and who had seen but 
the pictorial emblems as conveyed by engrav- 
ings and printed collectanea. History tells of 
the perfection to which masters had attained in 
ancient Greece and Rome, and the treasured 
remains of antiquity discover, from the tran- 
scendental quality of those examples that are 
extant, what must have been the encourage- 
ment given to genius by states which were 
rulers of the then known universe ? 

He, however, who has travelled over the 
European limits, sees that such ruminations, 
however natural, are the reverse of the fact; 
for the pettiest principality of this quarter of 
the globe is richer than England, not only in 
works of art, but in artists, who are known and 
appreciated as the harbingers of science and 
taste. 

It may be that the pursuits of trade absorb 
in money-getting all the thoughts and fa- 
culties of those who found fortunes and 
fainilies on the spirit of adventure, in com- 
merce or manufacture; and that the induce- 
ment for aspiring minds to follow in the 
thrifty career is too strong an incentive, to per- 
mit the man who is ardent for distinction to 
follow in the slow walk of painting, sculp- 
ture, &c., and of the illustrious men whose 
works have survived the wreck of thousands 
of years. It may be that our climate is unpro- 
pitious for such pursuits, as it is certainly ill 
calculated for the endurance of products from 
the easel or the living marble. ‘The latter cir- 
cumstance is certainly most isimical to the 
open display of fine works, and may account 


| fashionable to admire, order busts and statues 


_the more prized; for, itis as with Barbaric 


_as adorn temples like St. Paul’s or the Abbey. 





for the paucity at home of objects such as 
adorn the palaces, museums, and the public 
places abroad. 

It is needless to point out the statues and 


| 


| 


Versiculation, Poetry, and its patronage have 
passed away, and there remains no Macenas 
for marble. 

The dearth of works in our Exhibition tells 


groups which stand at Naples, Rome, and | the tale of neglect: if there were encourage. 
| ment there would be exposed the products of 


other cities, or those of the Tuileries, with 
which we are more conversant. Let those who 
have seen them look at our squares and places, 
our parks and gardens! Here we have scope 
and space enough, and they who know any- 
thing of the state of the English school, also 
know that there is much latent talent, that there 
are men capable of acquiring distinction, but 
neglected and chilled as our own region, some 
of them having sufficiently signalized their 
merit, but most of them unemployed or pining 
in indigence. 

Science may be more the turn of the time, 
and more the handmaiden of fortune as con- 
ducing to wealth, and as she has been fostered 
so has she advanced: the country teems with 
her triumphs, because the country protects 


and rewards those results which connect re- | 


mote lands, and bring tidings with the speed 


fancy, elevate the mind, but fill not the pocket, 
and therefore are they slighted or left to a 
more convenient season. 

In all professions there exists a competition 
that, in a country so overstocked with popula- 
tion, makes pre-eminence extremely difficult of 


attainment: this may be said of all the facul- | 


ties—of the law, physic, divinity—but how 
much greater is the rivalry besetting the early 
career of a painter or sculptor? Their arts can 
hardly be called indigenous to the soil of 
Britain: they first flourished and yet continue 
to thrive amongst the continental states, and 
thence the enterprising student comes hither- 
ward to reap the harvest of reward which a 
wealthy state alone can bestow on the pro- 
fession. Our travelled gentry visit Rome, 
Florence, Naples, Paris, &c., frequent their 
studios, acquire or affect a taste for what it is 


there, and afterwards invite professors to our 
capital, where they give orders and procure 
the support of their acquaintance at home. 

If an Englishman be ever selected abroad to 
chisel a head or group, he must at least have 
a studio at Rome: a work for being foreign is 


pearl, the most perfect example of which, if 
found in a native from the beds near Har- 
wich, would not meet a purchaser at the price 
of a sham Roman. One great cause of our 
want of taste in sculpture is the absence of 
fine models, which are essential to create a 
taste, or the shutting in from public view such 


As to public places, if any statuary exist, it is 
of a character ill calculated to impress the 
mind with the poetry of design: there is a 
single figure here on the top of a column, 
sometimes astride, and generally in positions 
(such as a line of railings) ill suited even to 
the individual model; but we have no groups, 
no compositions, in sunny places : our squares 
are sombre and dull, and in all London there 


‘The fine arts have no such pre- | 
they please the | 





is but one having fountains, and that wholly | 
devoid of ornamental and fantastic art. ‘here | 
is behind the Horse Guards a noble esplanade, | 
and on the area are stationed two long guns, | 
surrounded by spikes, which I heard a provin- | 
cial call a shiver de freeze. | 

Buckingham Palace has certainly given a | 
high position to sculpture, and the group of | 
charity, although beyond the reach of criti- | 
cism, nods favourably on art from the parapet : | 
possibly we may anticipate that the plateau in 
front, lately enlarged, may exhibit something 
even with the way of the passenger, which, 
whilst it assimilates with the taste that decks 
the Tuileries, the Boboli, or the Giardino, may 
inspire the languishing native genius of the 
land. 

Of late, the turn for testimonials in bronze 
or marble would seem to favour the advance of 
sculpture amongst English artists: those 
about to be dedicated to Peel may certainly 
puzzle the school to strike out a new attitude 
for that personation, and to invest them with 
togas in a thousand different shapes; but how 
many of these are given to foreigners, how few 
to native talent! In a Scotch city (nameless) 
the work is to be given only to an Italian! in 
many English districts, not to the most meri- 
torious, but to the most favoured. 





industry. Would it not be wise in the Govern. 
ment of the country to sustain and draw out 
the capabilities of artists? There are pedestals 
erected in Trafalgar-square which are naked, 
and perhaps only awaiting some dead hero to 
immortalize a living genius. Suppose 10,000/, 
were annually given to revive (or originate) a 
taste for sculpture, would not the country 
profit by its humanizing influence? At pre. 
sent there is little more acumen amongst the 
multitude on the subject than might suf. 
fice to discriminate doubtingly between the 
group of the Princess Charlotte’s tomb at 
Windsor and the statue of George the Fourth 
at King’s-cross, or of Queen Victoria in Pim. 
lico, if some horror-stricken di/eftanti, on dig. 
covering the barbarism of the two latter ex. 
amples, had not removed them. ‘There are, at 
this moment, mouldering in the studios of 
British artists, spendid models that would ‘do 
honour to any age or nation, but which are 
unnoticed or unknown, because sculpture is 
not fashionable,—and there stand in the hall of 
a millionnaire in the west-end but plaster casts 
of ancient masters, and not a single product 
from the chisel! ! 

The year 1851 may infuse a spirit for excel. 
lence in this art; but if the eubject be indif- 
ferent to the Government, and they with- 
hold the legitimate support, this branch of the 
fine arts must become extinct, and will not 
easily be resuscitated. QuUONDAM., 





IRON AND GLASS FOR BUILDINGS, 


THE OPENING MEETING AT SOCIETY OF ARTS. 


Ar a meeting of the Society of Arts, held on 
the 13th, Mr. Paxton read a paper on the 
origin and details of construction of the build- 
ing for the Exhibition of 1851, much of which 
has already appeared at different times in our 
pages. In the course of it he said,— 


In 1828, when I first turned my attention to the 
building and improvement of glass structures, the 
various forcing-houses at Chatsworth, as at other 
places, were formed of coarse thick glass and heavy 
woodwork, which rendered the roofs dark and 
gloomy, and on this account very ill suited for the 
purposes they were intended to answer. My first 
object was to remove this evil; and, in order to 
accomplish it, I lightened the rafters and sashbars, 
by bevilling off their sides, and some houses which 
were afterwards built in this manner proved very 
satisfactory. I also at this time contrived a light 
sashbar having a groove for the reception of the 
glass: this groove completely obviated a disad- 
vantage connected with the old mode of glaz- 
ing, namely, the putty becoming continually 
displaced by the sun, frost, and _ rain, 
after the sashes had been made for a short time, 
and the wet by this means finding its way betwixt 
the glass and the wood, and producing a continual 
drip in rainy weather. About this period the desire 
for metallic roofs began to extend in every direc- 
tion, and, as such structures had a light and grace- 
ful appearance, it became a question of importance 
as to the propriety of using metal sashes and 
rafters, instead of wooden ones, for horticultural 
purposes. After carefully observing the effects of 
those built by various persons, it became apparent 
to me that the expansion and contraction of metal 
would always militate against its general adoption, 
as at no season of the year could the sashes and 
rafters be made to fit. The extra expense also of 
erecting metallic roofed houses was a consideration. 
In 1833, I contemplated building a new range of 
hothouses, and being desirous of knowing how 
much they would cost if erected of metal, a plan of 
the range was prepared and sent to Birmingham, 
and another to Sheffield, with a desire to be fur- 
nished with estimates for that purpose. The esti- 
mate from Birmingham was 1,800/. and the other, 
from Sheffield, was 1,850/. These appeared to me 
such enormous sums, that I at once set about cal- 
culating how much the range would cost if built of 
wood under my own inspection; and the result was 
that I was able to complete the whol: range, !n- 
cluding masonry (which was omitted in the metal 
estimates), for less than 500/. Besides the 
extra cost of metallic roofs, we must add the 
extreme heat of such houses in hot weather and 
their coldness in times of frost, the liability 


to breakage of glass from expansion and contraction 
of the metal, the very limited duration of the smallet 
portions, as sashbars, from corrosion, by exposure 
to the alterations of heat, cold, and moisture, Im- 
separable from gardening operations, and which 
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could only be prevented by making use of the ex- | 
pensive material, copper; and the difficulty, when | 
compared with wood, of repairing any damages, 
as a wooden roof could at any time be set to rights 
by the common carpenter. These different items 
formed in my mind so many objections to its use, 
and the same disadvantages soon became generally 
apparent. It was now thought advisable by some 
persons, that in order to obviate the many disad- | 
van'ages in the use of metal, the rafters and frame- | 
work of the sashes ought to be made of wood, and | 
the sashbars of metal. The plan certainly presented 
more advantages than the other, yet it was quite | 
obvious that materials so incongruous could never | 
give satisfaction; and accordingly, in a few years, 
as I had anticipated, the rage for these structures 
gradually subsided, and the use of wood again be- 
came resorted to by most persons as the best mate- 
rial for horticultural purposes. In the construction 
of glass houses requiring much light there always 
appeared to me one important objection, which no | 
person seemed to have taken up or obviated. It was | 
this :—In plain lean-to, or shed roofs, the morning | 
and evening sun, which is on many accounts of the | 
greatest importance to foreing fruits, presented its | 
direct rays at a low angle, and consequently very 
obliquely to the glass. At these periods most of 
the rays of light and heat Were obstructed by the 
position of the glass aad heavy rafters, so that a con- 
siderable portion of time was lost both morning and 
evening: it consequently became evident that a 
system by which the glass would be more at 
right angles to the morning and evening rays of 
the sun would obviate the difficulty and remove 
the obstruction to rays of light entering the house 
at an early and late hour of the day. This led me 
to the adoption of the ridge and furrow principle 
for glass roofs, whith places the glass in such a | 
position that the rays of light in the mornings and 
evenings enter the house without obstruction, and | 
present themselves more perpendicularly to the glass | 
at thosé times when they are the least powerful ; | 

' 

| 

| 


whereas, at mid-day, when they are most power- 
ful, they present thémselves more obliquely to the 
glass. He concluded by saying,—when I consider 
the cheapness of glass and cast iron, and the great 
facility with which they can be used, I have no 
doubt but many structures similar to that at Darley | 
will be attached to dwelling-houses, where they may 

serve a8 sitting-rooms, conservatories, waiting- 
rooms, or omnibus-rooms, if I may be allowed the | 
expression, I am now, in fact, engaged in making | 
the design for a gentletnan’s house to be covered 

wholly with glass; and when we consider that 
wherever lead is now used glass may with equal 
propriety be substituted, I have every hope that it 
will be used for buildings of various conditions and | 
characters. Structures of this kind are also sus- 
ceptible of the highest kind of ornamentation in 
stained glass and general painting. I ami not with- 
out hope, however, that it will become almost uni- 
versal in its use, and that the system will be ex- 
tended for manufacturing purposes, as well as 
general cemeteries and also horticultural buildings, | 
so that even market gardeners will advantageously 
apply it in the growing of foreign fruit for the 
London markets. I even go so far as to indulge in 
the sanguine hope that agriculture will be ulti- | 
mately benefited by the application of cast iron and | 
glass. In short, there is no limit to the uses to 
which it may be applied—no foresight can define 
the limits where it will end ; and we may congratu- 
late ourselves that in the nineteenth century the 
progress of science and the spirit of manufacturers 
have placed at our disposal the application of ma- 
terials which were unkrown to the ancients, and 
thereby enabled us to erect such structures as would 
have been deemed impossible, even in the early | 
part of the present century, 


} 
| 
| 





NOTES IN THE PROVINCES. 

Tue clock-turtet on the Guildhall of Nor- 
wich is now completed, and Mr, Kerr, the 
architect, has been further commissioned to 
restore the council-chamber of that city, the 
open timber roof of which has been hitherto 
concealed a a flat plaster ceiling. 
A company has been formed for the estab- 
lishment of a corn exchange at St. Neot’s. 

A correspondent of the ~— Times 
complains that while the vicar of Howden has 
been praiseworthily engaged in restoring the 
parish church, a work now nearly completed, 
the Bishop of Ripon has ordered the destruc- 
tion of the prebendal residences adjoining, 
although they were capable of standing for 
other four hundred years, or as long as they 
have yet stood since their foundation. ——A 
new church has been consecrated at Deal. 
Not many weeks ago there was a grand 
fancy bazaar in Worcester, at which many of 
“ Worcestershire’s brightest belles” presided 
at the stalls with such success, as to procure a | 
large sum of money towards the improvements | 


in front of All Saints’ Church there. Designs | 














‘have been alteady subscribed. 


| walls of red sandstone. 
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have since been submitted to the committee, | 


and those by Mr. Truefitt have been accepted. 
The contract for North Malvern church 
has been taken by Mr. Haines, builder. The 
roof is expected to be put on by Christmas, 
and the church to be ready for consecration by 
next July. Mr. and Miss Morris have con- 
tributed in all no less than 1,800/. towards the 
building and endowment.——A newchurch is to 
be erected in St. Luke’s district, Bristol, 5,000, 
The first 
stone of a new edifice to replace the old church 








of Lucton has been laid by Mrs. Davies, of | 


Croft Castle. 
stone, 
foundations of the old chureh, after a design 
by Mr. Cranston, of Hereford, and, like the 
structure which it replaces, will be built in the 
Early English style. The old church, though 
humble in appearance, boasted of very consider- 
able antiquity. It was fou: ded, probably 
soon after the Conquest, by the Wigmores, of 


Lord Bateman contributes the | 
The new fabric will be raised on the | 


Lucton.——The new church of St. Paul's, | 


Ramsbottom, built by subscription, in the 
Early English style, for 2,5002, has been 


| consecrated by the Bishop of Manchester, 


—Clifton Church, says the Cumberland 
Pacquet, has been re-opened. The seats are 
all open: the wood (oak) was given by the 


such a test of respectability as we have noticed 


Weighed in this balance it will, howeve e found 
sadly wanting, and it is a very sad sight to see 
a body of architects « arrying on the business of 


their society in such unsuitable and unbe 
apartments as are those occupied at No. 16, 
Grosvenor-street. Any royal institute would, in 
these rooms, have a beggarly look; but to find a set 
of gentlemen, known to the world as a royal 
assembly of house designers and beauty creators, 
taking up their abode, holding their sirées, 
and reading their papers in such quarters, does 


hot greatly redound to their honour. Why, such 


ah as<Ociation of men ought to possess a 
model building : their meeting-room, instead of 
being small, ugly, and uncomfortable, should be 
arranged on the best principles of acoustics, 


warmed, Ventilated, and lighted in the most perfect 


manner ; of sufficient size to accommodate, not only 
its members, but a reasonable allowance of visitors, 
and withal, should be decorated and beautified in 
such a style, and with so artist-like an effect, as to 
afford some evidence of the amount of congregated 
talent. The rest of the apartments should be par- 
takers of the beauty and comfort displayed in the 
lecture-hall, and, moreover, the exterior of the 
structure should sympathize with the interior, and 


| be in the possession of such a fulness of hitec- 


Farl of Lonsdale, and the workmanship ex- | 


ecuted by public subscription. The church 


has been entirely rebuilt, at the expense of | 


Mr. Wm. Brougham, and is completed in the | 
| cathedral style. 


There is a window of stained 


glass at the east end.——Christ Church, Pen- | 
rith, was consecrated on the 3ist ult. The | 
building is in the Perpendicular style, with | 


The roof ridges are 


covered with ornamental tiles of terra-cotta, | 


The plan comprises a nave with north and 


and a south porch. The nave is divided from 
its aisles by an areade of four arches, built of 
white polished freestone. ‘Two arches of same 
character divide the chancel from its aisles. 


The chancel is separated from the nave and | 


| surrounding aisles by moulded sereens, The 


sittings, which mostly face towards the east, are 
provided in open benches. The roof-timbers 
are open, wrought, and moulded. The font is 
of stone, a gift of the contractor, Mr. Mawson. 
The windows of nave and chancel ate of two 
and three lights, the east of chancel five, and 
filled with stained glass. The two windows of 
the south aisle of chancel were presented, one 


by the architects, Messrs. Travis and Mang- 
| nall, and the other by Messrs. Scott and Green, 


contractors for the carpenter-work and plas- 
tering. ‘There ate no galleries. The church 
will seat between 600 and 700, mostly free. 


Heating and ventilating apparatus have been | 


fitted up. The total cost of erection was about 
2,600/.: of this sum 500/. were bequeathed by 
the late Mre. de Whelpdale. Adjoining the 
church is a commodious churchyard. A 
new bridge at Inverness is about to be made in 





place of the old bridge, swept away some titne | 
ago by a flood. The Government engineer | 


suggests either a girder or a suspension bridge. 
Cost of former, 16,0007; of latter, 13,0002. or 
14,0007. The Chaneellor of Exchequer prefers 
the former, and offers to make a free grant of 
half the amount for its erection, and to advance 
the other half, making it a permanent charge 
on the county and the Commissioners of 
Highland Roads and Bridges. 





CLUB-HOUSE FOR LITERARY AND 
SCIENTIFIC BODIES. 


| and who, working towards an end 


tonic character and artistic effect as 
proclaim the talents, and at the sam: extend 
the fame, of Britain’s architects. It should speak 
its purpose, and be an ornament to the neighbour- 
hood, the city, the country, yea, even to the world. 

Another thought strikes me: A. D. S. sugges ed 
the formation of clubs and the erection of club- 
houses, to be jointly occupied by three or four 
societies. Such an arrangement would, [ imagine, 
be as feasible and profitable as it is desirable : it 
would, however, be extremely important to manage 
80 to congregate the several societies as to place 
under one roof such as are most in harmony, 
somewhat 
similar, could help one another, and thus accelerate 


to caus t to 


| : , | their mutual progression in the paths of information 
| south aisles, a chancel also with north andi | 


} south aisles, a vestry at the north-east end, 


and knowledge. To give an illustration of my mean- 
ing,—would it not be a desirable thing if we could 
club together an institute of architects, a society of 
painters, an association of sculptors (qy- is there 
one ?), and an arch: logical institute? Such an 
accumulation would assuredly prove mutnally useful. 
The three first-named are closely bound together by 
their love for beauty and their desire to present to 
the world some of its many appearances: they have 
been denominated sister arts, and right worthily 
figured forth as three graces. Archeology—not 
the science of mere collecting, not the art of exhum- 
ing the mere corporeal dust of bygone times and 
past deeds, but the veritable and the useful archeo- 
logy—is it not a good neighbour for the arts ? can- 
not it often be made subservient to the wants alike of 
painter, sculptor, and architect, by giving them an 

insight into ancient manners and customs, and by 
bringing to the light of modern times, the many 
beauteous forms and graceful proportions made use 
of by the artist minds of antiquity? Now, just a 
word or two as to the building in which these four 
should reside: it is impossible to give anything be- 
side hints as to its arrangement: to do more would 
require the pencil, not the pen. Iam, I confess, 
rather disposed to find fault with the opinions of 
‘A. D.S.”’ on this part of the matter, as I cannot 

but consider that the disposition of plan proposed 
by him would neither possess grandeur nor would it 
conduce to comfort and independence. 

Now, supposing the edifice to be a square ora 
parallelogram, I would place at each angle a hall 
surrounded by library, committee-room, and other 
necessary accompaniments. To these halls there 
should be separate entrance, 80 as to allow each 
society to have any requisite amount of privacy and 
independence it might wish. In the centre of the 
structure there could be advantageously planned a 
hall of sufficient magnitude to permit of general 
meetings, so that when papers were to be read or 
business transacted affecting the interest and good 
of all, they might combine and get instruction, or 


| promote the welfare of the club in a united manner. 


In your last number a correspondent puts forth 


some very good ideas respeciing the better lodg- 
ment of our literary and other societies. Suffer 


me to add a few further thoughts on the same | 


subject. 
It is a very evident fact that a beautiful building 
goes a long way in the adornment of a society with 


the character of respectability and importance, and | 
although it may not be entirely just to judge of a | 


body of men by the appearance of the edifice in 
which they assemble, yet such judgment is, without 
doubt, frequently made, and it must necessarily tell 


harshly against not a few of our literary, scientific, | 


and artistic coteries. 
Architects is exposed to the consequences of this 
mode of judgment, for it is most uncomfortably 
and unarchitecturally lodged, while, from its very 
nature, and the occupation of its members, it ought, 
of all other associations, to be the best provided for 
in this particular, and the best calculated to stand 


Even the Institute of British | 


To bring these desultory and immature thoughts 
to a conclusion, what an acguisition would it be 
to the effective architecture of our age and country, 
if not only literary societies, but also merchant and 
professional families and tradesmen, were to carry 
out the club system! How it would change the 
panoramic view of this the world’s metropolis! 
Instead of an outline unmercifully mangled by dots 
and trifling breaks, we should have one grand and 
imposing : in the place of being surrounded by a 
host of misshapen and ugly chips of the Building 
Act, we should be encompassed by structures, not 
so numerous truly, but infinitely more magnificent 
in extent, and many of them doubtless arranged in 
sublimity and picturesqueness : littleness would give 
way to greatness ; meanness be dethroned by nobility 
and grandeur. Such edifices would be worthy of 
the nineteenth century, honourable to modern art, 


and would shed an uadying and ever lustrous ray 
of beauty and glory around the times and the throne 
of a Victoria. Sa. Ite 
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THE INTERIOR OF ST. STEPHEN'S WESTMINSTER. 


Mr. B. FERREY, Arcuitect. 
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Vou. VIII.—No. 406. | 








INTERIOR OF ST. STEPHEN’S, | 
WESTMINSTER. 


A virw of the outside of St. Stephen’s, 
Westminster, built in Rochester-row, at the 
sole cost of Miss Burdett Coutts, under the 
superintendence of Mr. Ferrey, appeared some 
time ago in our pages,* and more recently we 
described the internal arrangement of the 
edifice.t As one of the most important 
churches built in modern times, we now give a 
carefully-executed view of the interior of this 
structure, and for descriptive particulars refer 
our readers to the previous notices. 





DESIGNS FOR KNOCKERS. 

WE continue our series of drawings of old | 

knockers from the streets of Paris, com- | 

menced on page 475 ante. Fig. 3 is from the | 

Rue Hautefeuille, and Fig. 4 from Rue Jacob. 
These are both of the Renaissance period. 





EXPLOSION OF A CHAMBERED 
VIADUCT. | 
A SINGULAR accident occurred at Birming- | 
ham on Thursday, the 7th inst., when the large | 
viaduct on the London and North-Western | 
line, near the station, actually exploded while 
a goods train was passing, the explosive force, | 
whatever it was, tearing off both sides of the 
line, levelling the coping, hurling down for the 
length of about thirty yards heavy masses of 
earth and stonework, lifting the engine and 
tender, a weight of about thirty-five tons, as 
if they had been playthings, and throwing them 
off the line. The effects produced are thus 
described by the local Journal :—‘ Huge blocks 
of masonry, varying from ten to forty tons, | 
pitched to the distance of many yards, had 
sunk deep into the ground; mounds of earth 
scattered far and near; masses of freestone, 
weighing many hundred weights, tossed about | 
like thistle-down. ‘The timbers of “ the lift ” | 
had been crushed in and splintered like reeds. 
The solid stone and brickwork of the arch, for 
about 20 feet, was shattered and rent; here 





* Vol. V. p. 350. 
t Page 319, ante. 


| rupture. 


| feet. 


DESIGNS FOR KNOCKERS. 





ragged and torn, there cut off as smoothly as 


| if a chisel had been applied, the posts of the 


telegraph and the broken wires forming a sort 
of tracery along the side; and above was the 
engine, half turned over, swathed in mud and 
gravel, seemingly as if resting on a mere 
riband. 
instead of a heavy goods, there is every pro- 
bability that it would have been sent reeling 
over the viaduct.” 

It was computed, that at least 1,000 tons, 
including the engine, were raised and disloged 
by the shock. As to the cause it is unknown. 
By some it is believed that an explosion of gas 
was the cause; but as no flame or light was 
seen, that idea has been abandoned by many. 
Others think foul air had accumulated in the 
celis or chambers and small arches in the 
viaduct, and that heavy pressure produced the 


exists in coal pits, is also suggested. As so 
many railway structures have such covered 
arches, the question is one of anxious interest, 


| and demands a searching investigation. The 


damage, meantime, is being rapidly repaired 
by Messrs. Branson and Gwyther. 





GAS. 

A COMPANY, it is said, has been formed in 
Birmingham to supply gas at 4s. per 1,000 
The gas works at Lytham being now 
completed, the town has been lighted up with 
gas. A patent purifying composition has 
been introduced. Another of those im- 
portant revelations which we have occa- 
sionally noted, where the actual cost of gas 
made at public establishments, in which no 








Had it been a light passenger train | 





1850, the entire cost, including retorts an 

every other expense except labour, was 94d 
per 1,000 feet! The 1,700 lights were supplied 
for a total cost of 175/., being about 25/. less 
than was paid for the gas consumed during 
same period in the Leeds Borough Gaol, with 
scarcely 500 lights to supply. The cost of the 
gas at Wakefield House of Correction does not 
include anything for labour, the prisoners 


| being engaged to manufacture it; but even if 


that had to be paid for, it would not add ma- 
terially to the amount. Mr. Shepherd only 


employs four prisoners in summer and five in 


winter, and he states that if more efficient 
labourers than the prison generally supplies 


| were engaged, a less number would do all the 


work required. We believe the facts which 
Mr. Shepherd has brought before the public, 


| arising out of his experiments in manufactur- 


An explosion of fire-damp, such as | 


ing gas, have tended much to reduce its price in 
other places. This is no doubt thecase in Wake- 
field, where, with a much smaller consumption 
than in Leeds,the gas companyare now supply- 
ing it at 4s. per thousand feet retail. We under- 
stand that Mr. Shepherd has been applied to 


| for information on this subject from Sheffield 
| and many other places, and that he has, in 


cause for concealment or misstatement can | 


exist, has just been made at Leeds. The follow- 


ing particulars are from the Leeds Mercury. | 
The case of the Wakefield House of Correction, | 


we need scarcely remark, was long since made 
good use of in this journal, and thence 


found its way throughout the whole country :— | 


“Mr. Edward Shepherd, the governor of the 


West-Riding House of Correction, states that | 


| the quantity of gas annually consumed in the 


| prison and its adjuncts is about 5,000,000 feet, 
| and that for the year ending September 30, 


compliance with the request made to him, 
supplied such particulars as prove most con- 
clusively that gas can be manufactured at a 
comparatively nominal cost.” At a vestry 
meeting held in Leeds, the following resolution 
was lately agreed to :—‘ That, in the opinion of 
this meeting, it is highly desirable that the 
Council should apply to Parliament during the 
ensuing session for power to establish gas 
works, and to make and sell gas.” In con- 
sequence of recent complaints made in the 
Bradford Observer as to the high price of gas 
at Bradford, the local gas company have 
announced a reduction from 5s. to 4s. 6d. with 
discounts ranging from 23 to 254 per cent. 
“A spirited meeting,” says a contemporary, 
“has been held in Otley to obtain a reduction 
in the price of gas, at present 9s. per 1,000 feet. 
At Yeadon, it is 6s. 8d., and it was resolved to 
memorialize the directors to bring it down to 
that sum. Our correspondent thinks that by 
charging so high a price for their gas, the 
directors are ‘ standing in their own light!’” 
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REOPENING OF THE INSTITUTION OF 
CIVIL ENGINEERS. 

On the 12th inst., the Institution of Civil 
Engineers commenced the new session, Mr. 
William Cubitt, president, in the chair. 

The paper read was “ A comparative View of 


. . . ' . ‘ 
the recorded Explosions in Coal Mines,” by | 


Mr. William West. The reports of Faraday, 
Lyell, De la Beche, Playfair, and others, were 
analyzed and tabulated, from which it ap- 
peared, that tendencies towards a dangerous 
condition existed in mines reputed to be com- 
paratively safe, and that these tendencies wete 
so numerous, and vatied so suddenly in theit 


nature and extent, as to necessitate attention to | 


every kind of precaution, ; 
The compatability of general good ventila- 
tion with the occasional occurrence of the 
most fatal explosions was particularly divelt 
on. ‘The witnesses on the inquests after the 
Haswell and the Jarrow accidents agreed that 


the * ventilation was perfect,” “ the pit full of | 
air,’ and “the air quite good, and plenty of | 


it.’ The fault, then, did not lie in the quan- 
tity of air, but rather in the difficulty of di- 


recting it so generally throughout all parts of | 


the mine as to sweep away the gas as it was 
produced. The “splits” for the air were no- 
ticed, and the condition of the goaf, the pockets 
of gas formed in the roof, and the sudden 
irruptions from the occasional falls in the goaf 
and old stalls, were dwelt on at great length, 
and, combined with the injudicious use of un- 
protected lights, and the liability of accident 
to the lamps, were shown to have been the 
probable cause of all the explosions, 

The precautions for saving life on the oecur- 
rence of accidents, such as abolishing bratticed 
shafts, and sinking a pair at each mine, at 
such distances apart as should insure one re- 
maining intact, in case of an explosion injur- 


ing the other; the “scaling off’ of a portion | 
of the fresh air for the exhausting furnace, | 


and conducting the return air into the upcast 
shaft at some height above the fire; together 
with several minor details for insuring the 
constant working of the exhausting apparatus 


to draw off the fatal “ after-damp, or choke- | 


damp,” were strongly insisted on.* 





ARCHITECTURE IN NOTTINGHAM. 

Ow the Burton Leys, Nottingham, a new 
Baptist Chapel has been erected at a cost of 
2,9001. It is called Anglo-Norman in style, 
and if an engraving of it given in the Notting- 
ham Review be correct, which shows “ longs 
and shorts” at the angles, an arcade of inter- 
secting pointed arches, the gable terminating 
with an ornamental barge board, &c., it must 


be a strange jumble. The letter-press de- | 


scription, however, does not accord with the 
view, and we will give the architect the benefit 
of the discrepancy. ‘The plan is a parallelo- 


gram, and comprehends a chapel 76 feet by 54 | 


feet exteriorly ; 73 feet by 51 feet in the clear 
between the walls; and 31 feet in height from 
the floor to the ceiling. There is a vestry at 
‘he western end, 30 feet by 25 feet, with three 


small committee-rooms adjoining, and over | 


these a school-room, ‘The structure is of 
brick, laid in old English bond with black 
joints, and stone dressings from the Horsley 
Castle Quarries, Derbyshire. A flight of nine 
stone steps forms the approach from Milton- 
street into a porch projecting from the main 
building about 10 feet, consisting of a vesti- 
bule, 17 feet by 9 feet, and two side-lobbies, 
7 feet by 6 feet. 

immediately above the porch and running 
the whole width of it, an appearance of a 
diminutive brick colonnade is produced in the 
surface of the building, by the insertion of 
black bricks slightly recessed, so as to form a 
background. At about the same altitude, a 
pair of projecting brick string courses, two 
feet apart, encircle the building; and between 
them runs a zig-zag pattern of black bricks. 
In the intervening space from thence to the 
gable, is an interlacing arcade of semi-circular 
arches. On either side of these, and also of 
the porch, semi-circular arched windows are 
inserted. A stone cornice, with chevron 
moulding, terminates the gable, which displays 
a wheel window and four semi-columns sup- 


* Another pit explosion oceurred on Monday neat New- 
aii, when twenty-six persons perished, most of them in 
we attempt to get through a stratum of rey tay | 


towards the shaft. The immediate origi 
is the s 5 origin of 
explosion is unknown, sini ical 








' 

ported on the string-course. The flanks pre- 
| sent a plain and blank aspect. The whole is 
| surmounted by a projecting brick cornice, 
with black bricks for a background, support- 
| ing a plain brick parapet, and being made to 
carry a stone string along the front. Accom- 
modation is afforded for 700 persons on the 
ground floor by open benches of deal, stained 
‘and carved at the elbows: the floor has a 
| gradual descent. ‘Ihe architect is Mr. Booker. 





DRY UNDER-GROUND ROOMS. 

A reaper of Tar Buriper in your last number 
asks to be informed the best manner to ‘‘ construct 
| thé walls’’ of an under-ground kitchen, so as to 

have them dry, and the kitchen fit for habitation ; 
and, from what he further states, I am led to 
suppose the part to be made a kitchen is now a 
| cellar, with the earth close up to the walls. Con- 
cluding such to be the case, it will be necessary to 
go further than the information asked to insure no 
disappointment. In the first place, form on all 
sides, where accessible, an external drain or area 
from the surface to the bottom of the foundation, 
| say 16 or 18 inches wide, paved at the bottom 
as achannel, in cement, with a fall to one or more 
| ends, where a small drain may be laid to take away 


drain into the road if such can be made available ; 
and at the same time, when the trenches are open, 
draining pipes or tiles, such as are used for draining 
land, may be laid by the side of the drain pipe: 
this will be of service in draining the land around. 
The top of the dry area should be arched over in 
cement, leaving openings to admit air: of course 
the area will be enlarged in front of window. In 
the second place, in the proposed kitchen build 
half-brick work in cement the whole height round 
the walls, leaving a space of two or three inches, 
and air-holes made through the external walls near 
the bottom and at the top, as many as may be suffi- 
cient to obtain a good current between the half- brick 
| wall and the drain, inserting iron air-bricks. Plaster 
the brickwork in the room with Portland cement. 
The floor should be formed by taking out the earth as 
| deep as practicable, and filling ina layer of concrete 
six inches thick, made of the best stone lime and 
clean gravel, to an even level, on which, when set, 
put a layer of pitch and tar half an inch thick ; then 
lay the floor of York stone or slate on one course 
of brickwork, to support the stone or slate, in 
courses, leaving spaces in the brickwork for venti- 
lation; the same in the brickwork of the walls. 
Build the walls of the room on the concrete and 
pitch, commencing at one-brick footing. The 
nature of the soil, and the inclination of the ground, 
require the adoption of such for the floor. 

Should room be an object, it is not impro- 
bable the present walls could be taken out, rebuilt 
with good hard stock bricks in cement, with drains, 
&c., as before stated. W. C. STRANGE. 








Another correspondent says, correctly as we 
think, that in constructing the new walls of under- 
ground kitchens, a layer of an inch thick of the 
‘* Metallic Lava,’’ or of ‘‘ Seyssel Asphalte,’’ upon 
the foundations of the walls, will keep them always 
dry, as no damp can possibly arise. The ground 
must be kept off the walls by a dry-area; or the 
outside of the walls may be rendered with ‘* Lava,” 
or ‘‘ Asphalte.’’ A good layer of concrete, covered 
with ‘ Lava,’’ or ‘* Asphalte,”’ to form the flooring 
of the kitchens will have a good effect. 





| SIGHTS AND SCENERY. 

| The Princess’s Theatre.—In the very suc- 
| cessful new play, “The ‘Templar,” pro- 
| duced at The Princess’s Theatre, Oxford- 
pore the scenery painted by Messrs. Dayes 
| 


and Aglio, is scarcely so effective as that 
they painted for “‘ Hamlet,’ We must except, 
however, the interior of the chapel in the 
fourth act, with its carved reredos and lectern. 
The piece, which is exceedingly effective, was 
written by Mr. Selous, brother of Mr. H. 
Selous, the artist, —best known, perhaps, by his 
outlines to the “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” 


Royal Lyceum Theatre.—A piece has been 
produced at this theatre under the title of 
“The Romance of the Rose,” to introduce, 
amongst other things, some striking and novel 
groups, wherein the individuals composing 
them appear to be magically suspended. Our 
readers will remember the pretended “ suspen- 
sion by ether,” practised by the professional 
wizards: the arrangement at the Lyceum, of 
which we are speaking, would seem to be an 
elaboration of the same device. In “ ‘The 
White Hood,” a neatly written and clever 
historical drama (not played so well, by the 
Way, a8 is usual at this house), there is an 
| effective scene, the Interior of a Chemist’s 








any water that may find its way into the area, to | 





Shop, opening on to the market-place of 
Bruges. 





Books. 


The Great Exhibition of 1851; or the Wealth 
of the World in its Workshops. By Puito- 
ponos. London: E. Churton. 1850, 
Tue writer of this pamphlet, who is eyi- 

dently master of his subject, takes an encou- 
raging view of the position of England in 
most manufacturing arts, and demonstrates 
the advantages which must result to the coun. 
try from the approaching contest. 

It is admirably written, and deserves very 
attentive consideration. Not the least so, the 
author’s concluding “ few words to the arti- 
zans and operatives,” inculcating foresight 
and prudence, and warning them against the 
rock on which so many are miserably wrecked, 
—demoralising, debasing, destructive DRINK, 


New Elements of Geometry. By Sepa Smiru. 
Bentley, New Burlington-street. 
Quite recently, says this author,— 

‘«T have observed, in some of the most valuable 
of the English scientific magazines, articles from 
able professors and distinguished mathematicians, 
gravely discussing the question of the relative value 
of three times nothing and twice nothing—0 x 3 and 
0x2. * * * When learned professors find them- 
selves driven to such conclusions by their reccived 
principles of a science, it would seem to be high 
time for them to go back to first principles, and 
see whether there be not something wrong in the 
very foundations of that science. But thus it must 
ever be while men attempt to reason about nothing 
instead of something.’’ 


Now, in order that we may have something 
to reason about in geometry, Mr. Seba Smith 
not only questions but denies the fact that 
lines have no breadth and surfaces no thick- 
ness. Geometry, he maintains, has for its 
object the measurement of extension, and lines 
without breadth and surfaces without thickness 
are imaginary things, of which this perfect and 
exact science can take no cognizance. ‘“ How 
vain, therefore, are all those speculations where 
these airy nothings are attempted to be forced 
upon geometry and mingled with its pure 
demonstrations!”’ But, to be brief, the grounds 
on which the present author bases all his new 
demonstrations are— 


‘« That a mathematical line is made up of a suc- 
cession of single and equal units; and therefore a 
mathematical line has always a breadth of one; 
also that a mathematical surface is made up of a 
succession of single lines, and therefore a mathe- 
matical surface has always a thickness of one.” 


The reader, doubtless, in pursuing the argu- 
ment, ad hominem, will conclude that as a sur- 
face with a thickness of one is made up of a 
succession of single lines with each a breadth 
of one, and as a line with a breadth of one is 
made up of a succession of single and equal 
units, these units of extension are the geome- 
trical points of which lines and surfaces are 
made up. But no: while “the unit we have 
been using is the representative of a@ mag- 
nitude, and a magnitude of a definite value and 
form” (namely, the square, or rather the per- 
fect cube), on the contrary, “the nature of a 
point in geometry is rightly given in the books: 
it has position, but not magnitude.” The new 
unit of extension, therefore, must be carefully 
distinguished, we presume, from the mere 
geometrical point, which is “simply an index 
of place or position of lines, surfaces, and 
solids.” 

Here, accordingly, is a dilemma for the 
reasoner who, arguing on the principle that a 
surface has no thickness, and a line no breadth, 
maintains, for instance, that of two solids in 
geometrical contact, the common surface be- 
tween them is no part of either, and that if A 
be removed from B the common surface be- 


tween them still remains as it was, the surface 
of B:— 


‘* What becomes of poor A in this predicament ? 
° To prevent the possibility of any 
imaginary advantage being possessed by B in this 
respect, let the two solids be separated, by removing 
both equally, the one to the right and the other to 
the left. Which of the two solids in that case shall 
retain the surface that was inherent in both, and 
common to both while in contact? Perhaps it may 
then be said that the surface is divided between 
them, each taking its part. If so, and it be still 
contended that their common surface, when in con- 
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tact, had no thickness, it would seem to follow that 
the surface of each, when separated, must be half 
the thickness of nothing ! ”’ 


The author, of course, denies that the two 
solids, when in contact, have but one surface 
common to both, and, on the contrary, affirms 
that each has its own surface, entirely distinct 
and separate from the other; and not only so, 
but each occupying a place and position 
entirely different from the other. 

It was while considering a solution, by Mr. 
J. A. Parker, New York, of the quadrature 
of the circle, in the truth of which solution he 
coincides, that the author, as he intimates, 

egan to see the breadth of a line and the 
thickness of a surface. As to this solution 
itself— 


‘¢ Mr. Parker has, with a bold conception and 
singular originality, applied it to some of the astro- 
nomical circles, and obtained remarkable and start- 
ling results, indicating that in the motions and | 
periods of the heavenly bodies there are perfect 
mathematical relations much more wonderful and 
extensive than have yet been understood.’’ 





Mr. Parker’s work is not yet published ; but 
this we may say, that if any one think it 
improbab’e that remarkable and startling re- 
sults remain to be expiscated in the sphere of 
modern astronomy, he is very much mistaken, 
It is now admitted by Sir John Herschell and 
other eminent astronomersthat Newton’s grand 
law is incapable of explaining several highly im- 
portant phenomena ; and, indeed, it is obvious, 
on a little consideration, free of mere slavish 
and unreasoning deference to so great an 
authority, that although the simple law of gra- 
vitation most beautifully accounts for the more 
elliptical orbits of the solar satellites, it utterly | 
fails to explain one of the most glaring pecu- 
liarities of the orbits of the planets in general, 
namely, their obvious tendency to geometrical 
circularity. Wehave our own ideas on this 
curious subject, but this is not the place to 
enter on them: we shall only here remark, 
without committing ourselves either to Mr. 
Parker’s quadrature of the circle, or to the cer- | 
tainly ingenious and original line of reasoning 
which Mr. Smith has cut out for himself, in a 
way that is at least likely to carry common. | 
sense minds along with him,—that if any 
thing startling relative to astronomical circles | 
have been recently discovered, it is to be 
hoped it will shed some striking light on the 
no less startling defect in established doctrine | 
just now hinted at. 

That the book under notice is not intended | 
merely for advanced geometricians, but is cal- 
culated even to attract the attention of those 
hitherto quite untaught in the science, may be 
inferred from the following passage, with which 
we must conclude :— 


‘* Geometry should always precede arithmetic, or 
rather go hand in hand with it, in a system of educa- 
tion, As soonasachild has learned to count his 
ten fingers, I would begin to teach him geometry ; 
for as it is the most simple and perfect of all 
sciences, so it is the most readily comprehended if 
properly taught. Through geometry he should 
learn all his arithmetic. Then would he find the 
dark and puzzling labyrinths of numbers to lighten | 
up at every step of his progress. Then would the | 
toilsome and blind path of arithmetic become a 
bright and pleasant road, and her mystic and vague 
expressions open to him full of clear and beautifal 
meaning. Then would he see and comprehend 
what is meant by those perplexing, enigmatical | 
things, the square root and the cube root. Then 
would the boy, ‘ with shining morning face,’ no 
longer be seen ‘ creeping like snail unwillingly to 
school,’ but tripping with a light heart, and singing 
for joy.”’ 





Flisceiianea, 

Bakewe.w’s Copyinc Treiecrarn.— 
We some time since gave an account of a very 
ingenious invention, by means of which an in- 
dividual writing at one extremity of the coun- 
try, can transm't, through a single telegraphic 
wire, a perfect fac-simile of what he has written, 
so that it shall appear in course of a few mi- 
nutes, though it were a whole page or more, 
at the other extremity of the line, and of course 
at however great a distance. We are glad to 
perceive that this beau-ideal of the telegraphic 
pen is still held to be a practicable invention. 
We had feared that it had turned out to be 
more perfect in theory than attainable in prac- 
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exhibited it at the Russell Institution, Great 
Coram-street, with considerable success. The 
principle, as many of our readers may remem- 
ber, consists mainly in the winding of an iron 
point round a cylinder at each extremity of the 
line of telegraph, the cylinder in the one case 
being covered with a sheet of tinfoil written on 


Saw-MILL DRIVEN BY ARTESIAN WELLS. 
—At Millwood (says an American paper) Dr. 
Withers has a saw-mill which is driven by 


| . . . . 
| water supplied from six artesian wells, situated 
| on the premises, at distances from the mill 


with a non-conducting ink, while in the other | 


it is covered with a sheet of paper chymically 
prepared, so that the iron points in electrical 
action (as both cylinders turn simultaneously, 


regulated in synchronous time by electro- | 
magnetism) trace their apparent course round | 


the cylinders spirally ; the nonconducting in- 
tervals, as they pass over the ink in the one 
case, being marked and denoted in the other, 
by blank or white intervals in a blue spiral, so 
that an exact copy of the writing appears in 
white characters on a blue ground, and dis- 
tinetly legible. The paper can also be pre- 
pared so as only afterwards to shew the 
writing, and thus to insure secrecy between 
correspondents. 


Fine Arts ty AMERICA.—When despotism | 


or anarchy, or any of the rapid or insidious 
elements of destruction begin to sap the 
foundations of a nation’s prosperity, it will 
quickly be seen in the languor and decline of 
the fine arts, in painting, sculpture, architec- 
ture, and engraving. America is a young and 
rising republic, rising in strength, population, 
wealth, and the mechanical arts. Should she 
not—is she not—also rising, and rapidly, in her 
encouragement of the fine arts? ‘Thirty years 
ago (but a day in a nation’s life) there was not 
a collection of pictures in the United States 


varying from some 50 to 200 yards, ranging 
in depth from 300 to nearly 600 feet, and 
affording nearly 1,000 gallons per minute. 
The water flows from all the wells to a coms 
mon reservoir, and is conveyed thence to the 
mill by an aqueduct under ground, and is 
conveyed into a box or reservoir, whence it 
falls on a reaction-wheel 40 feet below, and 
thus puts the mill in motion. After acting on 
this wheel, the water is conveyed to the river 
by means of a tunnel, cut through a limestone 
rock 240 feet in length, and, at the highest 
point, upwards of 50 feet in depth. ‘The 
tunnel is 5 feet 8 inches deep, by 4 wide. As 
the water is nowhere visible under the mill, 
and empties into the river at a point not seen 
from the mill, some 50 odd feet below the top 
of the bluff, the mill, when in motion, presents 
to the observer the appearance of self-acting 
machinery. 

RatLway Jorrinas.—Since our recent 
visit to Furness a great facility of access to its 
architectural and other attractions has been 
afforded by the opening of the Whitehaven 
and Furness Junction Railway throughout to 
the Furness line, near Broughton, in Furness, 


| which took place on ‘Tuesday in last week, 


worthy of being called a “ gallery.” Now| 
we can count forty in the States of New York, | 


Pennsylvania, and Ohio, and in each an “ Art- 


The tendency of the fine arts is from the old 
to the new world. 
by a national attraction, the finest specimens 


emigrating wealth and taste is constantly send- 
ing to our shores gems of art which meet a 
full appreciation from our travel-loving and 
quick idea-catching countrymen. ‘The love 
of pictures is atrue anda natural one. ‘The 
red man rudely paints his battles on bis robes, 


| or carves them on the trunk of a tree. The 


western pioneer, for want of better, decks the 
walls of his log-cabin with handbill headings, 


: 
| newspaper wood-cuts, or circus wild beast | 


exhibitions. If good pictures or good en- 
gravings cannot be obtained, miserable daubs, 


| or immoral scrawls, will supply this demand. 


A good picture, either painted or engraved, is a 


Buffalo Advertiser. 

Houss Decoration, Vrenna.—From 
Vienna, says the Expositor, accounts have 
reached us of a magnificent and costly contri- 
bution, which a furniture manufacturer of that 


appropriately furnished and decorated. We 
are not yet at liberty to give the name of the 
manufacturer, or any detailed account of the 
furniture. ‘he material is a peculiar Indian 


| wood, rather lighter in colour than rosewood, 
| and it is sculptured in the most artistic manner 


after the chastest designs of eminent artists. 
The bedstead alone, which is already com- 
pleted, costs no less asum than 12,000 gulden, 
about 1,200/., and the cost of the other articles 
is in proportion. The manufacturer will be 
in London in a week or so to arrange with the 
commissioners for the space he will require, 
which will, of course, be considerable, as his 
contribution will comprehend all the require- 
ments for the four principal rooms of a palace 


in a style of the utmost magnificence. The | 


gentleman is one of the members of the Vienna 
committee. 

STEEL WITHOUT PiG-1RON.—An invention 
has been patented by Mr. Heath for the 
manufacture of steel from iron produced 
directly from the ore without being brought 
into the state of east-iron. Ore, as usually 
reduced to metal, is mixed with a small por- 
tion of chloride or oxide of manganese, and 
some coal or fir tar, or other cheap carbona- 
ceous matter, and heated to a welding heat: it 
is then compressed into a bloom, re-heated 
and shingled, hammered, or rolled into bars 
in the ordinary way; and the bar-iron thus 
produced is converted into steel by any of the 





tice. But on Wednesday last Mr. Bakewell 


usual processes. 


| Union,” in the most flourishing condition. | 


Wealth gathers around it, | 


when the last portion of it from Bootle to the 
junction was formally opened. The length of 
line isin all thirty-four miles, and there are 
stations at St. Bees, Netherton, Braystones, 
Sellafield, Seascale, Drigg, Ravenglass, Esk« 
meals, and Sylecroft. The engineer was Mr. 
Dees, and Messrs. Jopling and Fell were the 
contractors, to whom much praise has 
been given. The railway communication 
between Birkenhead and Manchester has been 





| completed by the opening of the Chester and 
of the easel, the burin, and the chisel, and | 


Warrington branch of the Birkenhead, Lanca- 


| shire, and Cheshire junction line on Thursday 





in last week. Messrs. Locke and Errington, 
engineers, have examined the Deeside rail- 
way route, and report that the line may now be 
carried out for considerably less than 300,0002, 
the original estimate of 1846. We hear that 
a passenger carriage of very large dimensions, 
built entirely of iron, and capable of containing 
from sixty to seventy persons, has been con- 
structed under the direction of Mr. M‘Con- 
nell, the superintendent of the locomotive de- 
partment of the southern division of the Lon- 
don and North Western Railway. The car- 





riage, according to the Railway Record, has 
moral lesson—a silent, but a powerful one.— | 


'the most satisfactory results. 


been run experimentally on the line with 
One great 


advantage of such a carriage, or train, 


| if we may so call it, will be, that it will 
| afford every facility to the movement of the 
| guards throughout the train, as long insisted 
town is sending for the °51 Exhibition. It | 
will consist of four rooms of a palace, each | 


on in this journal, and at length taken up and 
strongly recommended to the railway com- 


| panies by the Railway Commissioners. 





EXPERIMENTS ON Irish Peat.—From 
36,500 tons of peat, at 2s. per ton, the follow- 
ing produce, it is said, has been realised :— 





365 tons of sulph te of ammonia, at 12/. per ton £4,380 
255 tons of acetate of lime, at 14. per ton 3,570 
19,000 gallons of naphtha, at 5s. per gallon 4,750 
109,500 pounds of parafline, at Is per gallon . 5,475 
73,000 gallons volatile oil, at 1s. per gallon . 3,650 
36.000 gallons of fixed oil, at ls. per gallon " 1,800 
£23 ,625 


The profit, after deducting expenses of the 
sulphuric acid used in the manufacture, the 
wages, Inbour, cost of sending to market, &e., 
is stated to be 11,9087. or more than 100 per 
cent. on the outlay. 

Guass Suapres.— The largest ever pros 
duced was lately blown at Birmingham 
by an English workman. It is 62 inches 
by 264 inches in diameter, and contains nearly 
40 lbs. of metal. Until lately, a Frenchman 
was considered the most skilful workman in 
the employment uf Messrs. Chance, in whose 
manufactory the shade alluded to has been 
blown. This man earns no less than 91. a- 
week, according to a correspondent of the 
Daily News, who gives the dimensions of this 
monster “shade.” A secret in blowing great 
glass bubbles was lately described in Tut 
BuiLpeR. It consists simply in moistening 
the mouth with a little water before blowing, 
‘I'he water is converted, in the interior of the 
drop, into steam, which vastly aids the breath 
in extending the dimensions of the “ bell.” 
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Tue Licut anv Heatru Tax.—* Truly 
the light is sweet, and a pleasant thing it is 
for the eyes to behold the sun.”—Eccl. 11th 
chap., 7th verse. If blindness be an affliction, 
it surely is an affliction to live in houses where 
nearly every chink and crevice which admit 
the light and air into our dwellings are 
“ taxed.” Where darkness predominates dirt 
accumulates, and as our Government taxes the 
admission of light and air into the dark dwell- 


ings of the poor, especially in our crowded | 


cities, it is surely very, very studious in en- 
couraging filth, fever, miasm, and malaria 
amongst them. By the deprivation of these 


natural requisites for our existence, the Board | 


of Health, with all its sanitary regulations, 


stands shackled in its useful progress ; for | 


wherever light and air are wanting in our 
dwellings, there cholera and contagion with all 
their attendant destroyers are prone to stalk. 
O ye advisers of our Royal Queen, ye who 
have thoughtfully given us cheap bread, deny 
us not the full enjoyment of our health and 
existence. “ God said let there be light, and 
there was light,” but ye now tax His bounty 
to the destruction of His creatures.—J. F. C. 

MACHINE FOR LIFTING Sacks.—A north 
country miller was lately endeavouring to en- 
lighten some of his fellow dust-bags on the 
subject of knowledge in general, when one of 
them quizzically said to him, “Come awa, 
Jock: knowledge is power, ye ken: gie’s a 
lift wi’ this sack.” It was Jock, no doubt, 
who lately gave his scoffing boon companion a 
practical proof that knowledge is power, even 
in so small a way,—by inventing a simple ma- 
chine to save labour of a most severe descrip- 
tion. To lift a sack of perhaps 2 cwts. up on 
a man’s back requires two other men: this 
aid is now superseded by the “ sack-lifter,”’ as 
it is called—a very unpretending piece of me- 
chanism, consisting of a rectangular frame of 
wood, within which the sack is filled, with the 
bottom resting on a board, which is elevated 
to the requisite height by means of a cord at 
each corner, passing over pullies and wound 
upon a drum, this drum being turned bya 
common crank handle. Thus one man can fill 
the sack, elevate it to the level of his back, and 
carry it away. 

Arcuitects’ CHarGes: Liaspitity.—In 
a recent action brought by Mr. Sprague, 
architect, at Nisi Prius, to recover 112l., 
alleged to be due by a Roman Catholic priest 
in the Commercial-road district for different 
plans and drawings ordered by him to be 
made for a church and schools to be erected in 
that district, the defendant urged that the 
plaintiff had volunteered to prepare the plans 
without remuneration, upon the expectation of 
being employed to build the church, and that 
it was absurd to suppose that a man like the 
defendant, who was dependent for his support 
on the contributions of the poorest of the 
poor, would give orders to render himself 
liable for such an amount. Mr. Justice 
Patteson having summed up, the jury gave a 
verdict for the plaintiff to the full amount. 

NaputHa Lamps.—These appear to be 
most dangerous articles. Of late we scarcely 
ever look over the news of a week without 
seeing some account of an accident from their 
use. In last week’s papers we perceive no less 
than four such cases. In one at Seacombe, 
while a teacher was filling a naphtha lamp, the 
naphtha ran over, and coming in contact with 
a candle held by a boy, took fire, and the 
whole exploted, driving out a partition wall 
12 feet long and 9 feet high, and setting fire 
to the house. The teacher and several of his 
scholars were severely burnt, and one of the 
latter has since died from the injuries sus- 
tained. 
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is, they are purchasing that knowledge at 
rather too great an expense, and we think it a 
duty to warn all and sundry against tampering 
with so dangerous an agent. 

St. James’s ParK AND St. JAMEs’s 
PARISH.—At a very numerous meeting of the 
vestry of St. James’s, Westminster, Mr. Nel- 
son moved,—* That a petition be presented to 
Parliament to require the Commissioners of 
Woods and Forests to deposit plans and give 
notices of any proposed alterations in the pro- 
perty belonging to the Crown and the public, 
as is required by individuals or public com- 
panies under the standing orders of the Houses 
of Parliament.” In proposing his resolution, 
Mr. Nelson reviewed some recent doings of 
the Woods and Forests, particularly referring 
to the Mall, the marble arch, the sculpture by 


| Westmacott and Bailey, and some of the 


In another case nearly the same thing | 





happened at Manchester so far as regarded | 


the replenishment, the explosion from contact 


with a light held by a boy while a man poured | 


out the naphtha, and the death of the boy. 
In Oldham and Bolton two cases nearly iden- 
tical in every respect occurred, in which two 
stall women were severely burnt. We observe 
the occasional occurrence of the very same 
sort of casualties detailed in the American 
newspapers. It is easy to say that carelessness 
or ignorance of the proper mode of dealing 
with so dangerous an agent is the usual cause 
of such accidents : were naphtha even only a 
little less imminently dangerous, time might be 
allowed the public to acquire an adequate 
knowledge of the way to manage it; but as it 





London improvements ; and quoted the second 
report of the committee of the Commons on 
the last of these subjects to show that the con- 
trol he suggested was necessary. His proposal, 
he remarked, was no novelty, for it was a plan 
adopted in Rome in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries. Government, he considered, should 
appoint some one to receive communications 
from local bodies as to desirable improvements, 
these to form the grounds of Bills in Parlia- 
ment to give powers to purchase, &c. The 
resolution was passed unanimously, and the 
churchwardens, with Messrs. Nelson, Miley, 
and Wilks, having been appointed a com- 
mittee to draw up the petition, the vestry, after 
some other busines, separated. 
METROPOLITAN SEWAGE MANURE Com- 


pANY.—The tenth half-yearly meeting of this | 
company was held at Willis’s Rooms on 5th | 


inst., Mr. H. P. Fuller in the chair. The 
report stated that the works for bringing the 
contents of the Ranelagh and intermediate 
sewers to the company’s station at Stanley- 
bridge were in progress, and that the improve- 
ment in the general aspect of the company’s 
affairs, arising out of this measure would have 
been very decisive and important, if the 
directors had been enabled at once to carry the 
pipes to a distant district, in which case they 
were confident that their early anticipations of 
profit would have been realised. The report 
concluded with an appeal to the shareholders 
for the means of transferring, in concert with 
the Commissioners of Sewers, the contents of 
the sewers of their district from the waters of 
the Thames, to .the improvement of the lands 
as far as Hounslow and Isleworth. The en- 
gineer’s report stated that since last meeting 
the works had been in proper order, and that 
they had been working for 38 days, or 881 
hours. <A proprietor asked what was the 
prospect they had of success in this under- 
taking? ‘The chairman said they were con- 
fident of success, because if their capital was 
confined to their present amount they would 
be able to supply the whole of the Fulham 
district, which, if the gardeners took it, would 
pay the expenses, and leave a dividend. When 
they saw the result of thus manuring the ground, 
and the excellent crops produced by it—cven 
three crops of celery from the same ground in 
the same year—then, he said, men would not 
refuse using that which was so beneficial to 
themselves. The company had now the means 
of living until all prejudices had been done 
away with. 

DANGER TO St. STEPHEN’S, WALBROOK. 
—St. Stephen’s, Walbrook, is now in a state 
of repair, but there seems no intention of re- 
moving the unsightly shop from before it in 
Mansion-house-place. If a fire were to happen 
in that house, the} church would be certainly 
(much injured, or) destroyed. Limehouse 
Church was destroyed by fire from a much 
less cause than that would be. There is a 
large open window in the tower just over the 
roof, which would form such an indraught for 
flakes of burning matter that it would be next 
to an impossibility to preserve it. Pray say a 
word of caution in time. The rent of such a 
shop cannot be an object in a pecuniary view. 

An AGENT. 

_ Susursan Art-Scuoois.—In reply to an 
inquirer, we are able to state that any endea- 
vour which is now being made to establish a 
school for drawing and modelling in Lambeth 
18 irrespective of the committee who established 
the North London School. But the commit- 
tee, we believe, contemplate forming a school 
there shortly. 


[Nov. 16, 1850. 
METROPOLITAN SEwers’ CommIssion.— 
On 12th inst., at an adjourned general meeting, 
after several appeals were considered and an 
application by the wardens of Dulwich College 
for time to pay 3/. 12s. of rate agreed to, Mr. 
Peto made a statement with reference to the 
Bermondsey district, in which he deprecated 
the severity of some comments made on the 
sewerage of Jacobs’ Island, and said that he 
wished to correct an erroneous impression 
which had got abroad, that the difficulties 
that had arisen by certain legal proceedings on 
account of the filling up of the tidal ditches in 
connection with that island had been the 
effect of the operations of the present commis- 
sion; nevertheless, he did not mean to blame 
the previous commission, who had circum. 
stances of great difficulty to cope with in the 
cholera season. The court was then made 
special for the purpose of authorizing the con- 
struction of a variety of extensive works 
(already specified in a recent number of 
Tue BuitperR), and which were ac. 
cordingly ordered to be carried out. A 
report from Mr. Forster was then read, 
recommending the execution of extensive 
works for the drainage of Lee, Lewisham, and 
its vicinity, and for the diversion of the honse- 
drainage from the Ravensbourne, on the pay- 
ment of a contribution of 5,000l. (out of 
14,6301.) from the Kent Water Works Com- 
pany.* The court thereupon resumed, and 
ordered various other new works, when there 
ceased to be a quorum to dispose of the cases 
of appellants present from the outset: a 
quorum, however, was at length got, and the 
cases disposed of. Mr. Austin’s plan for 
public conveniences, mentioned by us last 
week, was examined, and reported on favour- 
ably by Mr. Forster, whose opinion was 
ordered to be forwarded to the inventor. 


THe Prestpent or THE Roya Aca- 
pEMY.—Her Majesty has conferred the 
honour of knighthood upon Mr. Charles Lock 
Jastlake. 


Tue Burtpers’ BeENevoLent InstiTUv- 
TION.—Our readers will perceive in our ad- 
vertising columns that an election of two 
females and three males on the funds of the 
Builders’ Benevolent Institution will take 
place on the 28th inst. We trust it may lead 
some who have kept aloof to join the society. 
There is every reason why this should be one 
of the largest charitable institutions in the 
kingdom if builders and their merchants had 
the inclination. There are four pensioners 
on the funds, elected last year. The society 
was established in 1847, and has now 2,300/, 
stock, 


Arcuitrects’ BENEVOLENT Socrety.— 
It has been arranged to call a meeting of the 
profession and subscribers for the purpose of 
adopting the rules for the society and electing 
the committee and officers, at the Freemasons’ 
Tavern, Great Queen-street, Lincoln’s-inn- 
fields, on Wednesday, the 27th inst. 


ENLARGEMENT OF British Museum.— 
Why not roof over the entire area of the 
centre court with glass supported from the 
interior by two rows of iron columns. Little 
light would be lost to the surrounding windows, 
and a hall would thus be obtained of suffi- 
cient extent not only for the sculptures at pre- 
sent scattered about the court-yard and pas- 
sages, but for the accumulations of another 
century.—W., J. 


Virreous Brick, Tite, ann TusrR 
MANuPAcTURE.—A patent has been granted 
ito Mr. W. G. Elliot, of Blisworth, North- 
/amptonshire, for the melting or running of 
clay, sand, limestone, cinders, chalk, earth, 
shell, and other materials, in a state of fusion, 
| into moulds or casts of the shapes of bricks 
_and tiles, culverts, pipes, &c. 


Pompett.— The’ Neapolitan Government 
| have granted a sum of 20,000 ducats for con- 
tinuing the excavations of Pompeii. 


LaAMorRNA Stone QvuarRrRiEs.—Mr. Free- 
man is working a stone at these quarries, in- 
tended for the Great Exhibition in London: 
it is 20 feet in length, and weighs upwards of 
20 tons. 





—" 





_ * A committee of the ratepayers of Camberwell have 
issued a report on the soepeaeh system of drainage for the 
Surrey and Kent districts, in which they condemn that 





system in no measured terms, 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Filtering through Drains .—‘* emp, C. T.” says, ‘‘ Can any 
of your readers inform me of the best method for filtering 
water through drains? Placing chalk, gravel, and char- 
coal in the drain has been mentioned to me, but what are 
the ee 3 my ee mc“ £2 

(we shall be glad to receive the information 
cited. | in strict confidence), ‘‘T.8.,” “T. G.,” “T. W. 
F.2 WO. 8, OE 8., «RR. B.” (we are unable 
to advise ; but will look at any of the sketches that may be 
sent), “A. W.” Wisbech (apply at Gwydyr House for the 
information), * An Old Subscriber,” M: alve orn, “*T. W.” (we 
will say something on the subject next week), ‘‘J.C.,” * J. 
J.L.,’ “A.andSon,” “J.H.C.,” * Fair-play and noF avour, 
“A Subscriber, 2 (se arcely necessary), ‘‘ Original 
Subscriber” (we are forced uniformly to dee line), ** Stu- 
dent’ (ditto), ‘* Book- buyer ” (ditto), ‘* A. M. R.”’ (ditto), 
“© §. H.” Devon (such acknowledgments give us pleasure : 
we have oy: interests ot the operatives war tly at heart), 
“FF 8 » «TH. (card-board is a nice material for 
te eae models: plaster of Paris better, in good 
hands), ‘‘ E. W. C.” a oe returned “to De- 
vizes”’ Nov. 4th), ‘* H. K. (shall hear from us), 
or Mm “C, Ww. ’ (at the Soe ie = of Arts, in the Adelphi), 
** Stop Thief, ’ by Geo. Cruikshank. London : Bradbury 
and Evans. 

“* Books and Addresses,” —We have not time to point out 
books or find addresses. 

NOTICE.—All communications respecting advertisements 
should be addressed to the ‘‘ Publisher,” and not to the 
*¢ Editor :” all other communications should be addressed 
to the Eprror, and not to the Publisher. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
UN ERSAL ADVERTISING OFFICES. 


Advertisements are inserted in all the London and 
Country Newspapers, and every paper published in France, Ger- 
many, Italy, Spain, America, and the whole continent of Europe, 
and the papers supplied at WILLIAM THOMAS’S Universal 
Advertising and Newspaper Offices, 19 to 21, Catherine-street, 
Strand.—Private correspondence and commercial and legal docu 
ments translated in all languages. 
TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, AND OTHERS. 
ENJAMIN GOODMAN having RE- 
MOVED to his present extensive premises, No. 6, 
CAMBRIDGE-ROAD, MILE-EN D, begs to inform Architects and 
Builder: that he continues to give the most LIBERAL PRICE for 
OLD HOUSES and BUILDING MATERIALS of every descrip 
tion. All leiters, &., to be addressed to No, 6, Cambridge-road, 
Mile-end. 








“At the extraordinary low price of 11 11s, 6d. ; published at Sl. 84 


t TH . ‘ T 
IVIAN’S SCENERY of SPAIN and 
PORTUGAL; containing Views in Cordova, Malaga, 
cae, Valencia. Segovia. Barcelona. Granada, Gibraltar, Lishon, 
Ciutra, Braga. Estremadura, Coimbra, Oporto, Laira, Bilbao, 
Vittoria, &c. Both Series Complete. folio, Sixty-four Plates, beau- 
tifully executed in Lithography by Haghe and Boys 
E. EVANS and SON havirg purchased the few remaining 
copies of this interesting and beautiful work, are enabled to offer 
them, for « short time, at the very cheap rate above mentioned. 
1, Great Q len. street, L incoln’s- Inn fields, Lon lon 


Just pub lished, Part X., price 93. piain. ‘Jos. 6d. tinted ; > proofs, 


pane 


HE CHU “hrs of the MIDDLE 


AGES. 
By HENRY BOWMAN and JOSEPH 8S. CROWTHER, 
Architects, Manchester. 
To be completed in twenty parts, each containing six plates, 
imperial folio. 
We ean hardly conceive anything more perfect. We heartily 
reomomend this series: to all who are able to patronise it.”— 
esioloyiat. 
London: JOHN BELL, 186, Fleet-street 


~REIDS = KV EYOR'S asd BUILDER'S 4 R BC EPTOR._ 
th. 


mplete in folume. price 18. clo 


HE YOUNG SURVEYOR’S PRE- 


CEPTOR: aclearand comprehensive Analysis of the Art 
of Architectural Mensuration ; being a familiar practical svstem 
by which the student may teach himself to agcertain correctly the 
dimensions, quantities, and value of every description of builders’ 
work. To which is prefixed, Instructions for making out Ki IIs of 
Quantities. Specifications. &c. Illustrated and simplified by plans, 
sections, diagrams, &e, With a Glossary of Terms. 

vJ TEN REID. Survevor 
London : AYLOTT and JONES, 8, Paternoster-row 
*,* The ontive stock of the work was purcbased of the Author 
by the Publishers, Aylo tt and Jone 4 


NE \W WORKS published by ATC HLE rY 


and 00. , Ae hitectural and Engineering Library, 106, Great 


Ruskell-street dford-square, Londor 
BRIT AWNIA BRIDGE, over the Menai Straits 
BRIDGE AT ST. GEORGE'S L AN DING STAGE, Liverpool. 
BRIDGE OVER THE RIVE RENT, at Gainsborouch 
These three bridges, with the details of each, and a perspe 
view of the Britannia Bride, by Day and Son. in cne 
folio volume. Bound in eloh ; and text, 4to. cloth, price 21 1% é4 
BRICK BRIDGES, SEWERS, and CUL- 
VFRTS. Imperial folio. nlates. with 4to letterpress, 1/. 11s, 6d 
ROOFS of IRON; from 20 to 153 feet span. 
Folio 17 Ns 


STRU ‘cru RES of IRON; letterpress 4to. and 


10 plates fd 
NEW WORK on MONUMENTS, CENO- 
TAPHS, TOMBS, FAB LETS, &c. &c. ; with their Details drawn 
large 20 Yr , 1. 48. cloth lettered 


ates, 

* MONU ME NTS, "TOMBS, TABLETS, &c., 
cloth. 10s. 6d 

OFFICE-BOOK for ARCHITECTS, EN- 
GINEERS, STUDENTS, &e. 28. 6d. 

ACANTHUS. Containing 200 Wood-cuts and 60 
Steel Plates 1 vol. price 1238. 


DECORATOR. Containing 48 Plates, 
various ornaments on each, Elizabethan, &c., and 
Price 6 6a, 








with 
Letters. 





Just published. price 7s. 6d I ¥E 


y T ’ 
rp DRAC LIC TABLES. (Revised 
Edition.) PRACTICAL TABLES To FACILITATE 
HYDRAULIC ~y' AE ey R CALCULATIONS 
By THANIEL BEARDMORE, 
Member Elche ‘Tastieetion of Civil Encineers, &c., &e. 
Contents :—Tables for the Discharge of Water through Sluices 
from Tanks, Reservoirs, and Vertical Pipes, head ‘02 to 250 feet 
over Weirs, depth 0?) to 3 feet—Mean Surface and Bottom Veloci- 
ties of Rivers and Tidal Estuaries, 5 to 859 feet per minute—Dis- 
charge of Pipes and Culverts, universal Table—Arterial Drains 
and other Cuts, from 18 inches to 28 feet in depth, with Bottom 
Widths from 3 to 1.200 feet—Theoretic Head required for passing 
bends at various velocities—Value of Water in Horse Power for 
one foot of fall, and Application to Mills—Tables of Bupenditure 
of Water, Population, and proportional Drainage Areas— Flood 
Discharges, and Mean dit'o for various Rainfalls—Weight per 
yard, and safe Head of Water—Iron Pipes—Safe Load of Beams, 
6 to 30 inches in depth, with proportional bottom Flanches—Tables 
of Weight of [ron and other Metals, with properties of various ma- 
terials— Useful Weights and Measures—Velocities—Gradients 
Comparative Measures, Feet and Chains—Tables for Marine Sur- 
veying- -Mountain Barometer—Equivalent Pressures of Mercury 
and Water. Concluded with Tables of the Areas and Cireum- 
ference of Circles—-Powers and Roots—and Short Tables of Lo- 
g?rithms. 
The whole in a clear and condensed form for easy reference by 
practical men, and for every day use, chiefly in the Hydraulic 
ranches of Engineering ; preceded by a description of each Table, 
with method of use 
Printed and published by WATERLOW and SONS, Parlia- 
ment-street, Westminster ; WEALE, 5), High Holborn ; and may 
be had of all Booksellers, 
October, 1850, 


Ty TY y ae Fh) y 
NEWS! NEWS! NEWS! — The best, 
cheapest, and larzest Newspaper in the world.—LLOYD’S 
WEEKLY LONDON NEWSPAPER concains sixty large columns 
of the latest intelligence from all parts of the globe, price only 
threepence, postage free. Send three postage stamps to E. LLOYD, 
12. 2, Se , Salisbury- -«quare. London. and receive one copy asa sample. 


NHE CATHOLIC QUESTION.—Gilbert’s 


Verbatim Editions of the Pope’s Letter; Cardinal Wise- 
man’s Pastoral; Lord John Rusgell’s Letter ; Bishop Ulathorne’s 
two Letters to the Times; two Le tters from the Rev. G. A. Denison ; 

the “New Batch of Bish ps” from the Weekly Dispatch ;” 
Letter from Benjamin Disraeli, Esq., M.P.; Review and Extracts 
from Ambrose Phillips’s Letter to the Ear] of Shrewsbury ; con- 
cluded by a Biography of the Cardinal. All these important doeu- 
ments may be had in one pamphlet, at the extraordinary low price 
of One Penny; or postage free, Threepence ; or, for very extensive 
distribution throughout the kingdom, at 7s. per 190 
Also, uniform at the same price. complete in one pamphlet, 

The BISHOP of LONDON’S CHARGE and 

Dr. CUMMINGS LECTURE 
Published by JAMES GILBERT, 49, Paternoster-row. 
Orders received by all Booksel lers, Newsvendors, &c. 
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EDUCED PRICES.—EDWARD 
SIMMS ilate William (eave', of Wilton-road, Pimlico Basin, 

begs to acquaint Builders and the Trade that he has now on hand, 
at his Manufactory (the first of its kind ever established), a very 
large Assortment of Dry and Well-seasoned OAK and DEAL PRE 
PARED FLOORING BOARDS and MATCH BOARDING of 
all sorts, from 4 inch to l}inch thick, planed to a parallel width 
and thickness, and at greatly Reduced Prices. Also, Timber, 
Deels, Oak Planks, Scantlings, Sash Silla. Mouldings prepared by 
Machinery, Laths, &c.—Apply at F. SIMMS’s (late W. Cleave’s 
Flooring Manufactory, Wi Wilton- road, Pimlico | Basin. } 





4 7 

JYLOORING.— AL FRED ROSLING begs 

to inform his customers and the trade generally, that he has 
again very materially REDUCED the PRICES of his DRY FLOOK 
BOAKDS, of which he has in stock an extensive assortment. To 
purchasers of a quantity of freshly prepared boards A. R. is able 
to offer a great reduction upon his current prices, to avoid the 
expense of piling away in the drying sheds. Mouldings in great 
variety. and pre pared in a very = — manuer.—South wark - 
bridge Ww harf, Bankside. O« ctot ber, r. 18 


HOMAS AD AMS Fo reeram and ‘Timber 
Merchant, Bermondsey New road, Southwark, near the 
Bricklayers’ Arms, is SELLING SEASONED FLOORING at 
LESS PRICES THAN ANY ADVERTISED; also matched 
boards and mouldings prepared from the very best material. and 
in a superior manner. Cut dealsand scautling ofe ae dimension ; 
mahogany, cedar, rosewood, wainscot, elm, beech, oak, &c. ; pantile. 
oak, and firlaths: wheelwrights’ goods) All sawn and prepared 
goods (except timber) delivered free of expense. Sawing charged at 
mill prices. Very extensive drying-sheds. 
B Eb nglish timber taken in exchange for foreign. 


EORGE HORATIO WILKINSON, 


Timber and Mahogany Merchant, 186, High-street, Shore- 
ditch. nearly facing the terminus of the Fastern Counties Railway, 
has always on hand a large stock of PREPARED FLOORING 
BOARDS, in every variety and thickness, well seasoned and ready 
for use. Timber and deals of all descriptions at the lowest pos- 
sible prices ; also mahogany, rosewood, and other hard woods in 
logs, plank, board, and veneers. in condition for immediate use. 
No charge for delivery to any of the railw ay stations. 


N EMEL TIMBER for SALE.—Above 
1 1,000 loads of excellent TIMBER, at 628. 6d, per load, average 
length 30 feet, 134 inches square.—Apply at HE KTSLET’S Wharf, 


A delphi. " 
OR TIMBER and DEALS apply to 


SIMMS and Co. 75, Old Broad-street. City, Shipowners 
and Importers.—N.B. Contractors, Builders, Timber Merchants, 
and Manufacturers promptly supplied by rail, canal, and coast- 
wise, in every part ofthe kingdom.—Direct from the docks, and 
wholesale only. 


RESENT PRICES of SEASONED 


FLOORING, ehity “¥ by eo Machinery. Net cash. 

i in. yellow, per sq, . 20s. ah in. spruce, per sq. .... 138, 0d, 

= 3. 6 ” ” ” sees 

it es 9d. 10s. 6d. 

Widths measured after pn be wrought, Quantities not less than 
thirty squares delivered within 5 miles free. 

SAMUEL AKCHBUTT and ©CO., Timber Merchants, 

and Planing Mills, King’s-road, Chelsea. 














” ” ” wee 


Sawing 





PLANING 
MACHINE. 


MUIR’S 
PATENT 





SAW MILLS, GILLINGHAM- STREET. PIMLICO. 
MIMBER of any size, PLANK, DEALS, 


and BATTENS, &c., Sawn on the most approved principle, 
Boards, &c., Prepared, Mat« d, and Grooved, by Muir's Patert 
Machinery. The Milis have al! the advantazes of navigation and 
water-carriage, being connected with the Thames by the Grosveno 
Canal. 
charge. 





Adare sa to HENRY SOUTHAM, 
Saw Milis, Gillingham-street, Pimlico. 
N.B Ee timatesa iven for Sawing and Planit g. 


, TEWEVE AT 

GPENERAL | WOOD - CUTTING COM- 

PANY SAWING, PLANING, AND MOULDING 
MILLS, Be!vedere-road, Lambeth, between the Suspension and 
Waterloo Bridges. SAWING and PLANING in all their 
branches executed with the greatest despatch and  punctu- 
ality A large Stock of seasoned and beautifully WORKED 
MOULDINGS, consisting of upwards of 100 different patterns kept 
constantly on hand; also an extensive assortment of dry prepared 
FLOORING BOARDS, of ail qualities and at reasonable rates. 


al ’ ’ ‘ 
PHILLIPS, ALLCARD, and CO.’S 
IMPERIAL DEAL SAW-MILLS, WENLOCK-ROAD, 
CITY-ROAD, beg to invite the attention of buile lers, carpenters, 
and the trade, to their well selected stock, consisting of a 
large assortment of TIMBER, DEALS, PLANKS, and BAT- 
TENS, of every description, and “the roughly seasoned. They also 
have constantly on hand, and ready for immediate use, white and 
yellow prepared FLOORING BUARDS of all thicknesses, and 
matche Tie. cut and planed to a parallel breadth and thickness. 
And they are enabled to offer all their goods at very moderate prices 


TADDERS, BARROWS, &e., <c., for SALE 


or HIRE.—G. ELL invites the attention of Builders, Con 

tractors, Decorators, and the trade generally, to the large Stock Of 
Ladders, Barrows, Machines, Trestles, Steps, &c., he has always on 
hand, in every way suited to their various purposes. Fxcavators’ 
barrows at 9:., 128., and 14s per barrow complete Ladders, Steps, 
&c., equally low. For particulars see printed lists, which can be 
had upon application.- ~Manufactories, Nos. 3 and 6, Tottenham- 
court. New-road, St. Pancras. 








TU BUILDERS AND pated i z AVING STAIRCASES 


wh 
AW RENCE oni ROOKE, PRACTICAL 
TAIRC ASE and HANDRAIL MANUFACTUKERS, of 
ll years’ experience, ofter an advantage not often to be met 
with. viz., that of finding all the materials and completing the job 
before drawing any money. Thus giving full proof of their 
mechanical skill, avd the equitable ae en on which they do 
business. Also Country Buili ers will find a great advantage. By 
forwarding proper dimensions, they can, without further trouble, 
have everything in the above line prepared and sent down ready 
for fixing. The above can refer parties to Staircases and Rails ex- 
ecuted by them in Town, which cannot be surpassed.—Address, 
27,1 Se sekford stre net. Merkenwe “ll. 


BUI LDEKS AND CONTRACTORS 
(TARPAULINS | for COVERING ROOFS 


during Repairs. SCAFFOLD COKD and every description 

of ROPE used by Builders upon the lowest terms arquees and 

temporary awnings en sale or hire, Orders per post receive the most 
rempt acention.<- WILLIAM PIagoTt. 115, Fare Street, Cit 





anufacturer, by Appointment, to Her Majesty's Honourab! e 





Roatd of Ordnance, 


7 AY . 7 
O THE ENGLISH PUBLIC.—I am the 
owner of one-fourth part of the invention for CUT TING, 
DRESSING. and SHAPING STONE, for which Letters Patent 
have been recently issued by the British Gove rnment to William 
Edward Newton, and the public are CAUTION ED against pur- 
chasing said invention without first a ° om my title thereto 
CHARLES T. SHELTON, Counsellor, &c. at Law, 
No. 12, Wall-street, New York, North America, 
New York, October 25, 1850. 





RITISH MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE.— 
The Public are invited to examine for themselves the - 
vantages gained for Assurers by the plan on which policies a 
granted by this Office.—Apply to CHARLES JAMES THIC KE 
Secretary, 17, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars. 


ASSURANCE COM- 


Waterloo-place, Pall- 


LBERT LIFE 


PANY.—Established 1838. No. 11, 
mall, 


1. Members of Building Societies can insure in this office, pay- 
ments becoming due + their death, thus saving their families 
from inconvenience and 

2. Business transacted in all the branches, and for all the objects 
of Life Assurance ; all the policies being indefeasible, excepting 
only in cases of fraud. 

3 Immediate, survivorship, deferred annuities and endowments 
eranted. and every other mode of provision for families 
arranged. 

4. Premiums on the half credit system, extension of limits for 
residence and voyaging, without extra premium. and naval and 
military lives (not in — service) assured at ordinary rates, 

For prospectuses. with tables of premium, information, &c., 
apply to HENRY WILLIAM SMITH, Actuary and Secretary. 


LO NDON 


NV EDIC AL, "INV ‘AL Ib, AND GENERAL 


hot on ae shi: We is the only soviety possessing 
ables formed on a safe and scientific bas D ° 
of DISEASED LIVES t asis for the assurance 

SIXTY PER CENT. of the lives pr »posed to this Company have 
been DECLINED by other offices. 

The premium charged in such cases is the lowest possible con- 
sistent with safety, and on restoration to permanent health is re- 
duced to the ordinary rate. 

HEALTHY LIVES are assured at lower rates than at most 
other offices. 

During the last nine years about Five Thousand Proposals for 
assurance have been made to this Society, and at the present time 
the number is about One Thousand yearly. 

The Policies issued by this Society give greater facilities to 
parties goivg to or residing in Foreign Climates than those of any 
other Company. Premiums for India and the Colonies very 
moderate 

Every description of Life Assurance business is transacted by 
this Society, and a subseribed Capital of Half-a-Milli ou Sterling 
aftords a complete guarantee for the fulfilment of the Company's 
engagements 

A Bonus of Two per Cent. per Annum was added to the Policies 
at the last Division of Profits 

Prospec*uses, Forms of ry and every other information 
may be obtained at the Chief Office, or on application to any of the 
Society's Agents in the country. 

F. G. P. NEISON, Actuary 
C. DOUGLAS SINGER, Secretary 


TNNHE YORKSHIRE FIRE and LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. Established at York, 1824, and 
empowered by Act of Parliament. Capital 500,000L 
TRUSTEES. 

Lord Wenlock, Escrick Park, 

G. L. Thompson, Esq., Sherift-Hutton Park, 

Robt. Swann, Esq., York. 

Bankenrs.— Messrs. Swann, ( tough, ano Co., York. 

Actuary and Srorerary.— Mr. W. L. Newman, York. 

The attention of the public is osaiiaah arly called to the terms 
this Company for life insurances, and to the distinction which is 
made bet ween male and female lives. 

E xtract from the Table of Premiums for Insuring 1004 


Age | Age | 

















next | AMALE. | 4 FEMALE.| next | A MALE. | A FEMALE. 

birth- —_—_——_—_—__~- --—- —} birth- | ———_-—_- 

day. iw hole Life Premiums] day. Whole Life | Premiums. 
10 l 1 7 6 154 46 311 6 333 
mts 3:304 170 5 419 313 3 
1 8} 11 3/1 8W 53 4116} 4326 
20 } 114 4 lll 6 7 540 414 0 
23 ; 117 0 113 8 60 660]; 513 6 
%* }|30 3 116 3 63 740 696 
*30 ; 32 en 119 9 66 8 40 710 8 
33 28 6 2 210 70 1 0 4 97 6 
36 213 0 264 73 116 2 ll 3 6 
“a 219 9 212 0 76 13 1 9 
43 | 35 3 217 3 8o 15 10 








* Exampce.—A Gentleman whose age does not exceed 30, may 
insure 1,000. payable on his decease, for an annual payment of 
24. 10s.; and a Lady of the same age can secure the same sum for 
an annual payment of 19l. 17s. 6d 

Prospectuses, with the rates of premium for the intermediate 

wes, and every information may be had at the Head Office in 








Goods fetched from the docks and carted home free of | York, or of any ofthe Agents. 


FIRE INSURANCES are aiso effected by this Company on the 
most moderate terms) AGENTS are WANTED in those Towns 
bey no 2ppointments have been made. Applications to be made 
toMr. W. L. NEWMAN, Actuary and Secretary, York; or to 
Mr. HENRY DINSDAL .E, 12, Wellington-street, Strand, Agent 
for London. 


PDROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, 50, Regent- 
ry 
street: City Branch: 2, Royal Exchange-buildings.— 
Established 1806. Policy-holders’ Capital, 1.180.722. Annual 
Income, 148,000, Bonuses declared, 743,0001. Claims paid since 
the establishment of the Office, 1,886,000/, 
Presipent.—The Right Honourable EARL GREY. 








DIRECTORS, 

FREDERICK SQUIRE, FEsq., Chairman. 
WILLIAM HENRY STUNE, Esq, Deputy-Chairman. 

Henry B. Aleres ‘en i Thomas sere Mc Esq. 

George Dacre, | William Ostler, Esq, 

Alexander Hendet rson, M.D. | Apsley Pellatt, Esq. 

| William Judd, Esq. George Kound, Esq. 

Sir Richard D King Bart. The Rev. James Sherman 

The Hon. Arthur Kinnaird. Capt. William John Williams. 
J. A. Beaumont, Esq., Managing Director. 


Puysiciay.—John Maclean, M.D, F.S.8., 29, Upper Montague- 





street, Montague-square. 
| Nineteen Twentieths of the Profits are divided among the 
Insuret 


| EXAMPLES OF THE EXTINCTION OF PREMIUMS 
BY THE SURRENDER OF BONUSES. 





Bonuses added subse- 
3 ; : | ¢ r, to be furthe 
Date of Sum Original Premium. | yuently, to be further 








Policy. Insured. increased annually. 
1 j _ — 
£ £ ad. & ad 
} 1806 2.500 79 10 10 extinguished. | 1233 32 0 
) 18 1,000 19 2 ditto 23117 8 
| 1818 1,000 34 16 10 ditto 114 18 10 








EXAMPLES OF er ADDED TO OTHER 











ULICLES. 
a . Total with addi- 
| Policy Date. | =e | pane tions to be fur- 
=_— ons ther inc nereased. 
£ er SS £2 a4 e 
571 1807 | 9090 982 12 1 1,883 12 
1174 i 18lo i 1.200 1160 5 6 | 2.300 5 é 
32 1820 | 5,000 3,558 17 8 8,558 17 8 


| 





~ Prospectuses and full particulars may be obtained upon appli- 
eation to the Agents of the (ffive in all the eT towns of the 
United Kingdom; at the City Branch ; and at the bead Office, Ne. 
5G, Rexent-street, 
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(GG REAVES'S BLUE LIAS LIME and 
CEMENT.-—AGENTS. J 

Messrs. Freeman and Richardson, 6. South-wharf, Paddington. 

Mr. T. Wylie Liverpool. 

Wm. and E. Knight . 


. Manchester. 






Mr. @. Brown ....... :. Glasgow. 
Mr. J. Harrison Chester. 
oe fo eee Oxford 


Gibbs, Cannings. and Co.'s Glazed Pipes, Bricks, ke 
TO BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS. AND OTHERS. 
REAVES’S BLUE LIAS LIME and 

CEMENT. direct from the works, Stockton.—RUTTY and 

VEREY beg to inform the Trade that they continue to supply 





Blue Lias Lime and Cement as usual! at No. 2, Wharf, Paddington, | 


only. Also N.B. No other lime kept at the 


wharf. 


Glaze Drain Pipes. 


is ready for use, and only one-eighth the cost of oil-paint. 
For beauty it is pre-eminent, civing theexact apnearance of FINE 
CUT STONE. Can be used at once 
any other plasterinz, and wil! protect the 
Cement. In casks of 1, 2, and3 cwt., at 8% 153, and 


rusiVre. 
npeiianl PATENT MINERAL PAINTS, 
Invaluable for cheapness, beauty, and permanence: 
cost of other paints. always ready for use. will keep 
and therefore well suited for exportation Brilliar 
rich browns, %&. 9d. ; greens and light colours, 4%. per ¢ : 
G. BELL and Co., 2, Wellington-street, Goswell-street. 


on fr 
» walls as well as Roman 
2is., casks 


not half the 
od for years, 
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OHNS and Co.’s PATENT PERMANENT 
STUCCO WASH, CEMENT. and PAINT.—The attention 

of the trade and the public generally is solicited to these verv ex- 
cellent nd well-known materials, which, for their beauty. dura- 
bility. imperviousness, and cheapness. are unequalled, THE PER- 
MANENT WASH. asa substitute for common lime-wash or water- 
colour, is an article which has long been wanting for stueco and 
brick-work ; it is ofa stone colour, but may be tinted to any other ; 
is perfectly dry in twenty-four hours; will not wash off; is very 
little dearer than the common washes ; and, being a non-absorbent, 
is admirably adapted for railway stations. union wo'khouses, 
schools, barracks, prisons, &c. One ewt. is sufficient to cover, with 
two coats, 250 square yards, THE CEMENT, from the great reduc- 
tion in price, and its suitableness for interna! as well as external 
surfaces, places it above all other materials of its kind; it has no 
caustic qualities; may be painted or papered in a few days; 
never blisters, cracks, or vegetates ; soon becomes as hard as stone ; 
and may be cleaned with a brush and water. The merits ofthe 
PAINT are well known for its application to stucco work of all 
kinds, and external work generally. Numerous testimonials, 
prospectuses, and every information may be obtained, on appli- 
cation to the Sole Agent, PHILIP HARE, at the Warehouse, 22, 
Stee!-yard, Upper Thames-street. A liberal allowance to wholesale 


dealers 





MARTIN’S PATENT 
FIRE-PROOF AND ORNAMENTAL CEMENT, 
APPLICABLE FOR 
ALL INTERNAL PURPOSES WHERE PLASTERING 
IS REQUIRED. 

This invaluable Cement has now been before the public so many 
years, and obtained so high a standing in t! timation of all who 
nave used it. that it is unnecessary nment on its merits. 
Messrs. STEVENS and SON however feel called upon to observe. 
tha. from the greater extent of surface which a given quantity of 
MARTIN'S will cover, as compared with other Cements for in- 
ternal use, there will be found a cain of 164 per cent. in material, 
full 7 per cent. less in price, with an additional saving in lahour of 
10 per cent., by its allowing about forty minutes for working, being 
less than one-tenth of the time of other cements ofa similar nature, 
therefore worked with greater facilitv. making together the enor- 
mous saving of full THIRTY-THREE PER CENT. ; its advan- 
tages therefore cannot admit of doubt. Specimens, showing its 
beauty, hardness, and applicability to all plain and ornamental 
purposes, may be seen; and the Cement.in any quantity, obtained 
of Messrs. STEVENS and SON, at their Plaster and Cement Works, 
186. Drury-lane, London — Manufactory, Derwent Mill, Derby 

N.B. This Cement will receive paint or paper in a few hours 
after the completion of the work by the plasterers 
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TEXHE PARIAN CEMENT, for INTERNAL 

STUCCO. which von supplied at Messrs. J. & R. MORLEY’S 
warehouses and dwellin: in W ood-street, Gresham-street, in the City, 
has been used throughout the premises, in every story ; altogether 
about ten thousand yards superficial, chiefly upon recently built 
walls,and a small portion upon timber partitions, and that with 
the mst perfect and satisfactory result. I feel it also necessary to 
observe, that the plasterers’ work was almost invariably followed up 
on the next day by the painters, thereby enabling me to have the 
buildings complete in the shortest possible time. both for business 
and for the occupation of the establishment. I am, therefore. of 
opinion, that the use of this new material is a most valuable feature 
in building operations, and fully justifies that which I was given to 
understand, viz., that it was an extraordinary material. I think it 
right to mention that Iam atthe present time having a great extent 
of similar work executed at another range of buildings. where time 
and the quality of the work are of the utmost importance. 

(Signed JNO. WALLEN, Architect, London. 
To Messrs. Chas. Francis and Sons, Manufacturers, 


sine ims. 
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TKINSON’S CEMENT.—This Cement 
has hitherto been manufactured in Yorkshire, and. through 

long detention at sea, has often proved stale and unfit for use on 
its arrival in London. By the arrangement now made, the Cement 
will be manufactured in London, and thus presented to consumers 
in a fresh and cenuine state, by the sole Agents, J. B. WHITE 
and SONS, Millbank-street, Westminster 
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ORTLAND CEMENT, as manufactured 
J by J. B. WHITE and SONS, possesses all the properties of 
the best Roman Cement but has the advantage over that materia 
of wholly resisting frost. When used as a stucco it doe 
vegetate or turn green in damn situations, and requires no colour- 
inz Employed as an hydraulic mortar for brickwork, it carries 
four to five measures of sand to one of cement, and is proved by 
trial to become harder and stronger in these proport + than 
Roman Cement with but one measure of sand. This superior con- 
necting power, combined with its eminently hydranlic properties, 
point it out as the fittest material for building sea and embavk 
ment walls, the lining of reservoirs, cisterns,and baths, and for all 
those purposes where strength and a perfect resistance to water are 
required, 

Manufacturers—J. B. WHITE and SONS, Millbank-street, West- 
minster, and 36, Secl-street, Liverpool 
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ORTLAND CEMENT, solely 
MANUFACTURED by WILLIAM ASPDIN, Son Of 

the Patentee,— Messrs. ROBINS, ASPDIN, request 
reference to No. 296, pare 491; and also Nos if 5, pages 
343 and 351 of “The Builder,” for accounts of EXPERIMENTS 
on the strength of Portland Cements, whereby the great sup 
na 









riority of their Cement is manifest This Cement h n 
proved for upwards of twenty years in the Thames Tumue 
to resist the action of water; it is stronger in its cementitions 
ualities, harder, and more durable than any other des ription of 


ement ; it does not vegetate, oxydate. or nor is it 
attected hy any atmospheric influence whatever the climate. resist 
ing alike the action of frost and heat. It is manufactured to set in 
from five to sixty minutes. For all purposes that Cement is appli 
cable the Proprietors challenge competition.—Orders received by 
Messrs. ROBINS, ASPDIN. and Company, at their Mannfactor 
Northfleet, Kent, and their Wharf,Great Scotland-yard, W hitehall 
also at their Depit, 46. Hanover-street. Liverpool. 


n green; 
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JK EES F’°S and PARIAN CEMENTS, 
for internal stucco, are employed very advantageously in 
place of wood for skirtings, architraves, and panel mouldings 
and for in-door flooring, instead of stone. The peculiar properties 
of PARIAN Cement allow of its being painted or smenen upon 
within afew hours of its application, and thus render it an im- 
portant substitute for common plastering in those cases where ex 
pedition and beauty of finish are essential —J. B. WHITE ana 
SONS, Millbank-strect, Westminster, Patentees of KEEN E'S 
Cement, Licensees of PARIAN Cement. 


KE ENE’S MARBLE CEMENT, 

PARIAN,—-MARTIN'S, &.—The EXTERNAL USE 
and durability of either of the above Materials for Pek re eer 
other ornamental or decorative F fod pen with polish guaran- 


teed. May be secured by patent. For Terms, appl 
The Builder” Office, 2, ¥ ork-street, Covent-gar bond ee 





| inform architects, ! ; 
| execute works of any magnitude in first-rate style and finish at 


ELL’S PATENT LIQUID CEMENT | 
‘TINO BUILDERS, CARPENTERS, &c.— 


h Roman Cement, or | 





TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, &e. 
LL descriptions of TERRA COTTA, 


CEMENT, and PLASTER CASTINGS executed in a first- 
rate manner, on reasonable terms, by J. HERBERT and SUN, 
Modellers, &c.. 42, Parker-street, Drury-lane. A splendid assort- 
ment of Corinthian, Ionic, and other Capitals; Centre Flowers, 


Ballusters, Trusses, &c. ; Elizabethan and other Chimney Shafts. 


CEMENT, PLASTER, and COMPOSI- 
TION ENRICHMENT MANUFACTORY, 18, Crown- 
street, Finsbury-square, London —WM. SMART, Jun., begs to 

‘builders, and the trade that he is prepared to 











very low charges. Architects’ designs carefully modelled and 
truthfully carried out, and estimates given on receipt of detailed 
drawings. &c.— Wm. SMART. Jun, ARCHITECTURAL 
MODELLER and ORNAMENTIST, 18, CROWN-STREBT. 
FINSBURY, London. Established in the family three-fourths of 
a century. 





The undermentioned are the PRESENT PRICES of 
IRON MONGERY, at YOUNG'S, 194, Oxford-street. Every other 
article equally low. Orders executed upon receipt of remittance 
or a respectable London reference. 


2 2 8 Inches. 
Cast Butts. .........-+5+ 5s. 3d. 7s, 6d. 11s. per 6 dozens. 
Cut Clasp......+++. 5d. 7d. 1s.2d. Is. 8d. ) per 
44. 6d. lod. 2d J 1,000, 
Noa 3 4 5 6 
Patent Line .... 53.64. 7s. 83 10s. 61. per gross, 
2 23 3 Inches, 
Rain Pipe ..... ‘ 93d. 10}d. 18, 1d. per yard. 


‘TINO BUILDERS and CARPENTERS.— 


Elliptic Stoves, double backs, 24d. per inch. 
Register Stoves, 5d. 6d. 64d. 7}d. per inch. 
Self-acting Ranges, with circular ovens and bac‘: boilers, best 
wrought bars and bright fittinzs— 
3 ft., 22. 188 3 ft. 6 in., 32 7s. 4 ft., 32. 1538, 
$-feet Cottage Ranges, with ovens and back boilers, 33s. each. 
3-feet self-acting ditto, ditto 35s. each. 
Air Brioks, 3s. 6d. per doz. —|-inch Cut Lath N , 13s. 6d. per ewt. 
Best Patent Cut Clasp. 

14 1f 2 23 3 inch and larger, 

lis. 6d. 148. 13s. 128. 6d, 128 per cwt. 
Best Sheet Floor Brads, 11s. 6d. per cwt. 
Best Town Glue, 388. Ditto, Scotch, 52s. per owt. 
Best Patent Sash Line. 
3 4 5 








1 2 6 
4s. 4s. 6d. 5s. 6d. 7s. 88. 10s, 6d. per gross. 
At F. R. WILLIAMSON'S IRON MONGERY and STOVE 
WAREHOUSE, 35, Chiswell-street, Finsbury-square, 
Lists of Prices had on application at the Warehouse, or by letter 
pre-paid, inclosing postage stamp.— Warehouse closes at 7 o’clock. 


TO BUILDERS AND CARPENTERS, &e. 
H. BOOBBYER and CO., late Sturch 


J @ and Boobbyer. Ironmongery, Brass Foundry, Nail, and Tool 
Warehouse, No. 14, Stanhope-street, Clare-market, London, for 
the supply of Carpenters, Builders, Cabinet-makers, Upholders, &., 
at wholesale prices, 
Best Cut Sheet Flooring Brads, 11s. 6d. per cwt. 
Fine Cut Clasp and Rose. 


l4a 6d. 148. 6d, 13s. 6d, 138. 128. 6d. per cwt, 
14 2 24 3 inch, 
Best Bright Tower Bolts. 
1s. 3d. 1s. 7d. Qs. 2d. 2s. 6d. per dozen. 
3 6 inch. 


5 
Best Patent Sash Line. 
4a. 4s. 6d. 5s. 6d. 73. &s. 10s. 6d. per gross 
No.1 2 3 i 6 
Cast Lath Nails, 10s. per ewt. Air Bricks, 3s. 6d. per dozen. 
DR. ARNOTT’S VENTILATORS. 
SO Dy CHOOT ccccncebapsasaccabeveens Sy GR 
l6by9 &. 4 
An assortment ia Brass, Bronzed, Gilt, &c. . 
An extensive stock of Mortise Locks, Drawback Locks, Iron Rim 
Locks, and Latches, of every description, at very reduced prices ; 
also Door Furniture. in china, amber. crystal, ivory, ebony, buftalo, 
horn, brass, &c., with Finzer-plates, Bell-pulls. and Levers en swite. 
B. and Co, are the inveators of SHIFTING BOLT MORTISE 
LOCKS, &¢, so universally approved of.—Established nearly 200 
years, fur the supply of goots from the best manufactories at the 
lowest prices. 


ro BUILDERS, CABINET-MAKERS, 
and OTHERS. 


Best Cut Sheet Flooring Brads, 11s. 6d. per cwt. 
Fine Cut Clasp and Rose. 


14s, 6d. 14s. 6d. 138. 6d. 138. 128. 6d. ~~ owt. 
j 14 D i 3 inch, 
Crots Garnet Hinges, per dozen pair. 
23.94, 333d, 45.3d. 5s. 6a. 38. 


10 12 4 16 «18 20 in. 
Cea. Jest Bricht Tower Bolts, per doz 
1s. 3d. 1s. 7d. 98. Qs. 6d. Bs. lod. 3s. 3d. 3a. 7d. 
3 5 6 7 8 9 in. 
Iron Kain-water Pipe. 
9d 10d. Is.1d. 1s.5d. 1s 8d. per yard. 
2 2s 3 3y 4 inch. 
Best London Glue, 
Cast Lath Nails 
Air Bricks, 2 i. per doz. 
Hooping for bond, 82. 24s. per ton. 
Sash Weights. 5s. per cwt 
TEKMS—NET CASH 
A price-list may be had 03 application. 
A. L. PFEIL and Co., 
Wholesale Ironmongers, Brass Foundry 
and Nail Warehouse, 
Sand 6, Broad-street, Bloomsbury.London. 
AGENTS FOR LEA’S PATENT 
MORTISE LOCKS AND BOLTS. 





Sasa 








LARK and HUNT’S IRONMONGERY, 
STOVE and METAL WAREHOUSE. 159, Shoreditch. 
Strong Elliptic Stoves, with extra back, 24d. per inch. 
Rezister Stoves, 54. per inch. ‘ 
3-ft. Self-actin : Cottage Ranges, with Oven and Boilers, 36s. each. 
3-ft. Self.acting ditto, with wroug’ t bars and brizht fittings, 583. ea. 
Ee ape eae ee, 3 24 3 inch, 
Cast Rain-water Pipe ; gd 101 Is. per yard, 
Cast Gutters—4 inch, 84. per yard 
4d 


. Outten f 4} inch. 
G.¢ ~ § 
O.G. GEREN «2 ccccvscees } ld. 1s, per yard. 
Best Cut Claspf Ji lt 2 2 8 inch. 
and Rose (148 6d. 148. 138.64. 136. 12s. per ewt. 


Sheet Flooring Brads, lis. 61. per ewt. 

l-inch Cut Lath, 14s. Cast Lath, 9, 6d. 

6inch 4-Bolt Rd. Ward Mortice, with best Furniture and Patent 
Spindles, 2s. 94 
Light Elliptic and Reqister Metal, 12s. per owt. 
Hot Water Pipes, &, 6d. per ewt. 
Dr. Arnott’s Ventilators, 5s, each. 
An extensive stock of bar, rod, hoop, and sheet iron. 


IERCE’S REGISTERED IMPROVE- 
MENTS IN STOVE GRATES, for Cottages, Bedrooms, 
Lodges, Farm-houses, &». 

The best and cheapest Grate for all useful purposes is 

THE UNIVERSAL FIRBE-LUMP GRATE, made of the finest 

properet Fire Loam in one entire piece ; very strong, with large 

fobs, Improved Iron Bars, Bottom, and Trivet complete ; will 

burn either Wood, Coal, Coke, or Peat. 





Price 11s. 6d. and 13s, 6. 


Also, his 

IMPROV ED REGISTERED COTTAGER'S GRATE, on the 
same principle but adapted for warming two rooms, with one 
small fire. Was exhibited at the Exeter Agricultural Show in the 
present year, where it was Lighly eommended 

5 Prices —22s. 6d. ; 25s. ; 274. ; and 20s, 

“A Cottager’s Grate. on one of the best principles we ever saw, 
shown by W. Pierce, was both cheap and compact.”— Exeter West. 
ern Times, July 20, 1850 

* * Old Stoves modernised and altered to the above principle. 

PIERCE is appointed SULE AGENT for NIGHOLSON’S 
PATENT PRIZE COTTAGERS GRATES, the ANGLO-GER- 
MAN COOKING STOVE, aud all his other recent inventions 


ee 


; Which have been so highly commended and rewarded by the Royal 


Aqua Society pa a 1949, and 1450 
_May be seen at PIEKCUMS PYRO-PNEUMATIC STOVE 
STREP tor Ony, 5, JERMYN-STREET, REGENT- 





OT-WATER APPARATUS.—The 


attention of architects, builders, and others is respectfully 
requested to BENJ AMIN FOWLER'S superior method of heatinz 
churches and chapels, halls, staircases, conservatories, forcing and 

enhouses, manufactories and warehouses, kilns, rooms for dry. 
ng timber, &c.,and every variety of purpose for which artificia) 
heat is required. Within the last twenty years some hundreds of 
buildings have been heated upon this plan, aud the parties for 
whom they were executed are constantly expressing their satisfac. 
tion, also their willingness to vouch for their efficiency. 
BENJAMIN FOWLER. late of 63, Dorset-street, removed to the 
new factory, Whitefriars-street, Fleet-street, 





—_———. 
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ARMING BY HOT WATER.~J. 
WEEKS and Co., KING@'S-ROAD, CHELSRA, solicit 

the honour of Architects to inspect their Hot-Water Apparatus, 
which is to te seen on their premises, in extensive operation 
Ornamental Pedestals and Stacks of Pipes in great variety, appli. 
cable for warming churches, mansions. entrance-halls, offices, con. 
servatories. &c —TUBULAR BOILERS of all sizes, warranted to 
be the most efficient and economical of anv yet introtaced —J 
WEEKS and Co., Hot-Water Apparatus Manufacturers, King’s. 
road, Chelsea. 

+ PO a al oa \ r 
DEFER! ES’ PATENT GAS BATH.—By 

the use of the above, a HOT BATH can be obtained in six 
minutes for less than twopence. Every family should providy 
itself with this inyaluable requisite, its limited eost placing it 
within the means of all. and its simplicity withia the manicement 
of a child —DEFRIES’ ECONOMIC GAS COOKING 8ToVES 
are adapted for al establishments, large or small, and need only t) 
be seen to be appreciated for their cleanliness and economy, ex. 
tirely dispensing with all coal. » be seen daily in operation 
(Saturday excepte’) at 221, Regent-street, and also in action 
Defries’ Dry Gas Meter, 49.000 in ue. N.B. The apparatus can be 
applied for all heating purposes. 

















Sa ) 
ATHS.—J. TYLOR and SON’S improved 


APPARATUS, consisting of copper or galvanized iron 
baths, coated with enamelled white or Sienpa marbles inside, 
copper circulating boiler, with three-way eock for hot, cold, aud 
waste water, complete, 13 MOVEABLE, and does not require any 
BRKICK-WORK. Manufacturers of every description of boilers 
and coil pipes for heating baths or public buildings, hospitals, 
union workhouses, asylums, &«—Apply to Ironmongers or 
Plumbers, or to the Manufacturers, Warwick-lane, London. 








TO FLORISTS AND OTHERS. 


7 al 

JONES, Iron merchant, has always a 
@ great variety of CONICAL and SADDLE BOILERS in 
STOCK ; also fire and furnace bars, ornamental and plain supply 
cisterns, double dvors and frames, furnace grates, soot doors for 
the same, hot water pipes, elbows, tees, syphons, throttle valves, 
stop cocks, flange and socket elbows, &e ; also trough pipes 
Drawings and prices of the above, on application to J. JONES, 
Tron-bridge-wharf, No. 6, Bankside, London, near the Southwark 

iron bridge 
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RON FOUNDRY, 80, Goswell-street (late of 
Brick-lane, St. Luke’s!.— J.J, JONES having made great addi- 
tionsto his STOCK of PATTERNS, begs to inform the Tra-ic, that 
he can now supply them with Plain and Ornamental Lron Columns, 
Girders, Kailings, Gates, lrou Coping, Balconies, Window Guards, 
Verandahs, Oruamental Staircase nels, Iron Staircases, Tomb 
Enclosures, Trellis Panelling, Lamp and other Brackets, Canti 
levers, Newel Rers, Water Closet Work, Area Gratings, Fly and 

other Wheels, Wiicel Plates, &c. 
BAKERS’ OVEN WORK, Forge Backs and Trouzhs, Rain 
Water Pipes and Gutters, Sash Weights, Furnace Bars, Stoves, 

Ranges, &¢., always in stack. 





TO ARCHITECTS AND BUILLDERS. 
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HUBB’S WROUGHT-IRON and FIRE- 

/ PROOF DOORS and FRAMES, for strong Rooms. A 

large stock of the above, of all sizes, made in the best manner, and 

of different strengths, fitted with CHUBB’S PATENT DE 

TECTOR LOCKS, throwing from two to twenty bolts, con tantly 

on sale, at very moderate prices. FIRE-PROOF SAPES of every 

size. and Patent Detector Locks and Latches for all purposes 

C. CHUBB and SON, sole Manufacturers, 57, St. Paul's Church- 
yard, London. 
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HURCH and TURRET BELLS 
cast to any weight, and 
tuned. Ship, plantation, ho ose, 
sheep, cup, and clock bells of 
any size. 
MUSICAL HAND 
BELLS 
Tuned to the chromatic seale, 
with improved clappers, and 
pegyed on a new system, which 
gives a superior tone aud facility 
for ringing. 
Me:noria] Brasses, Pulpit 
Lights, and Brackets, &c. 
Old Bells recast or taken in 
exchange. 








J. WARNER anp SONS, 
BELL FOUNDERS, 
ENGINEERS, &e. 











TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 
ART and SONS, Wholesale and Manuv- 


] facturing Ironmongers, Nos, 53, 54, and 55, Wych-street, 
Strand, Established 131% Proprietors and sole Manvfacture?s of 
em AS! Thy —s DJIUSTING DOOR FURNITU BB 
an NDLES, and Manufacturers of Dr, ARNOTT’S VENTI- 
LATING CHIMNEY VALVBs. 

HART and SONS solicit the attention of Builders, House Deco- 
rators, Smiths, ell-hangers, &c. &¢. to their extensive and well 
selected stock of DOOR FURNITURE in every suitable material, 
en suite with finger-plates, bell-pulis, levers, &c., and also to their 

LOCKS and LATCHES in mortice, rim, drawback, iron gate, 
cabinet &c., of all qualities, including Barron’s, Bramah’s, Chubb’s, 
and Pitt's Patent.—To their 

GENERAL IRONMONGERY wrought and cut nails, screws, 
hinges, bolts, &e & 

‘BRASS FOUN DRY—Bell cranks of all descriptions, cornice poles, 
icture rods, skew door handies, desk and hat rails, window guards, 

Win iciete bolts, &o. &e. 

INDOW FITTINGS of all kinds, ineluding brackets, rods, 
arms, sliding sockets, trays, &c. &c. 4 

: DOOR SPRINGS and HINGES, including Redmund’s, Smith’s, 
Collinge’s, Gerish’s, and Cotterell’s patents. . 

WINDOW BLIND FITTINGS of the most approved principle. 

SHERINGHAM’S and all other VENTILATORS. 

LEA’S RACK BOLT MORTICE LOCKs, for winich they are 
AGENTS, as well as for ali inventions of merit as soon as perfected. 

HART and SONS, aware that the practice of publishing NET 
price-lists is Lgparicus to the interests of the ti generally, are 
unwilling to follow it, but at the same time they beg te assure their 


friends that their prices will be found equally as low as those of any 
other respectable house, 
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